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A New Basal Reader 
For Virginia 
A SERIES WITH A PHENOMENAL RECORD 
The CHILD'S WORLD READERS—Primer through 


Fourth Reader—within the past school year have been 
listed as a co-basal text for the state of Virginia. 

This brings the total up to thirteen states now using, 
under terms of adoption and contract, this popular, thor- 
oughly modern and intensively interesting text. 


Teacher Helps for the Child’s 
World Series 


The CHART—(Drawings by Rhoda Chase)  sub- 
stantially made and easily hung. 

The MANUAL—A gold mine for the new teacher, 
with a chapter on Tests by Dr. McCall of Columbia 
University. 

The CARDS—Word, Phrase and Phonic; type clear, 
cardboard substantial. Carry every essential in their line. 

A special offer of $7.50, f. 0. b. Richmond, for the 


whole set is made where books are used as a basal text. 


This series runs through the Eighth grade. Those embracing the Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth are known as the Literary World Readers. 


Send for our catalog in order that you may get acquainted with this set 
from the Primer through the Eighth Reader. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 1458 Richmond, Va. 
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Aldine Reading Method 
The Virginia Board of Education 


has extended the contract for the 


ALDINE PRIMER AND ALDINE READERS — BOOK ONE 
for the school year 1922-1923 for basal use 


. These books are now issued in separate volumes, and it is both 
3 desirable and generally expected that where the Aldine Primer is 
: used it will be followed by the Aldine Readers— Book One, or 
First Reader, as basal reader. This is highly important so as to 
insure the advantages to be derived from the carefully selected 
; vocabulary in the two books and a continuance of the method 
selected during the first year when the pupil will have gained a 
; 

; 
3 
3 
; 
; 


sufficient mastery of the mechanics of reading to be more or less 
independent of the method. 


Aldine Reading Method Equipment 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using the Aldine Readers; 276 pages, cloth. 
LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authoritative exposition of the Aldine 


3 System of Teaching Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide to the teacher in 
conducting the reading lessons constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Practical English 
Books I, II and III. 


This course is all that the name implies. It is different from other English texts be- | 
cause it adopts flatly the new standards of English teaching and because it furnishes 
innumerable new ideas for active participation by the pupil in the work. The child | 
takes part in games to improve oral English, where a slip in speech counts against | 
his “side.” He criticizes his own classmates’ compositions. He sets up standards for | 
himself. Eventually the class actually takes charge of the recitation while the teacher 
acts merely as a guide and helper. The au-hors have worked out a splendid scheme 
for co-otdinatinge the work of the school with the work in the home in the use of 
good English. This feature should commend itself to teachers who have strongly felt | 
the need’ of this home co-operation in the teaching of English. Speech Habituation, | 
with special emphasis on the common errors of speech, constitutes the backbone of | 





this new course. 


A Few of Our Leading High Scheol Books | 


Bookkeeping and Accounting, by James A. Lyons, author of Lyons’ Commercial Law, 
Lyons’ Bookkeeping, Modern Corporation Accounting, etc., and Oliver S. Smith, 
LL. B., Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan, author of Smith’s Arithmetic of 
Business. This is a new course in Bookkeeping, not an old book made over. It is 
compiled to meet the needs of modern high school courses of study. The cultural side of J 








bookkeeping is given proper emphasis. The arithmetic of bookkeeping, the known 
element in bookkeeping, is used in the introductory exercises to clarify and make un- 
derstandable the unknown in bookkeeping—the forms of accounts. 


Physics in Everyday Life, by W. D. Henderson, Ph. D., University of Michigan. 
This is one of the latest courses in the field in Physics. The author has taken full 
advantage of his opportunity to show the application of Physics to the problems of 
everyday life. 

Smith’s Arithmetic of Business, by Oliver S. Smith. This text is exactly what the 
name would indicate. It is the Arithmetic of Costs, the Arithmetic of Transportation, 
the Arithmetic of Accounts, and such other arithmetic as every business man uses in 








everyday affairs. This new course in Arithmetic and the new course in Bookkeeping | A 
are strongly correlated. | 
Miller-Palmer High School English. This text follows the Laboratory Plan. This | 
plan will undoubtedly appeal to all high school English teachers. | 
For further information concerning the above publications, address | 

| Ad 


LYONS & CARNAHAN fi 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
623 S. Wabash Avenue 131 E. 23d Street | 34 

















ment of 500 brilliant minds which brings to you the highest scholarship in America today. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The 1922 Revision Just Completed Make the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Bigger and Better Than Ever 


Here is our national encyclopaedia, made by Americans, for Americans—the monumental achieve- 
It has 
won by merit its place as the standard authority in the schools and colleges of the country. The 
extensive revisions just completed add a wealth of material that is of the highest value to you. 
You should know more about this great work—and the easy way in which you may possess it. 
lust send a postcard today for full information. 


Send for Your Copy of An Interesting Book—FREE 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 


1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High Schools 
The 
LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


Elementary Home Economics 


\ real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project Method 


ublished in 1921, Mailing Price, $1.40. 

Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, 

NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, NORTH CARO- 

LINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Little, Brown & Company 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


34 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 











A Notable 
Achievement 


SoutH Caro.ina recently re-adopted the entire 
Ritchie New-World Health Series for five years 
after they had been used for ten years. 
LouisIANA, in May, adopted the Ritchie three 
primers for five years. Ritchie’s Human Physi- 
ology was already in use in high schools. 

West VirGINIA has re-adopted Primer of Hy- 
giene and Primer of Sanitation for a five-year 
period, making 15 years of continuous use. 

In recent Missouri county adoptions there were 
eleven re-adoptions and seven new adoptions of 
Ritchie physiologies for five-year periods. 

The Iowa county adoptions this year showed 
100% re-adoption of Ritchie health books and 
a number of new adoptions. 


RitcHIE-CALDWELL 
New-Worip HeaAttu SERIES 
1920 Revision 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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THE CORLEY COMPANY 


SCHOOL PIANOS AND VICTROLAS 


E MAKE a specialty of equipping schools with Pianos and Victrolas. Have had 
years of experience in studying the musical requirements of the average school room 
and can therefore give you valuable advice and assistance when you are making selection 


of Piano or Victrola for the school. 


Diminutive Piancs for School Use 


These small Pianos have been 
worked out for the special purpose 
of being used in the schools. The 
tone is not sacrificed, but is equal 
in volume to the full size Piano 
The many desirable features of 
these instruments must be appreci- 
ated by school authorities. Special 
price is given to schools. 
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School Victrolas 
Victor instruments designed par- 
ticularly for school use have been 
made available. Also the wonder- 
ful Victor Educational Department 
is ready to extend its full co-oper- 
ation to every school room. 


Write for Catalogs and 
Full Particulars. 


the Corley [ompany 


RICHMOND, VA. 























CORNELIA S. ADAIR 


Chairman Citizenship Education Committee 
Virginia League of Women Voters 


Unreservedly Recommends for State Adoption 


We and Our Government 


“WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT is excellent in form and content. It 
will fill a long felt need in the Public School curriculum. I unreservedly 
recommend it for state adoption.” 





PROF. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD, College of William and Mary, states: 
“T cannot tell you how delighted I am with your WE AND OUR 
GOVERNMENT. It is the most vivid presentation of the subject I have 
ever seen, and I believe will do more than any other work published 
towards informing the people concerning the government under which 
they live. In the wide circulation of this book you will be performing 
a patriotic service.” 
See Page 172 of This Issue 
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High School Publicity 


By S. B. HALL, Principal of Danville High School 


Principal Hall has embodied in this discussion some excellent suggestions as to legitimate 


ways of carrying on school publicity. 


We are fast learning the art of educational publicity, 


in fact this is one of the most important factors in modern progress in education.—Eprror. 


tue to the fact that the high schools and 
various agencies and functions are not as 


known as they should be by the taxpayers 
| patrons, and fully realizing the urgent need 
the vast importance of placing before the 
lic proper information, the writer has col- 
lected the following information, from both ex- 
perience and theory, for a constructive program 
publicity for high schools as well as for a 


school system; and at the same time having 


mg evidence from a number of investigations 
in most communities the amount of money 
pent for public schools, especially high schools, 
depends mainly upon how well the cause of the 
ols or school is presented to the public, it 
therefore, hoped that these suggestions may 
sent a most effective way for placing before 
public the claim that public education has, 
ompared with the claims of the various other 
lepartments of public affairs, on the finance and 
support of the public treasury and the peo- 

it large. 
late Charles H. Johnson in his Junior- 
senior High School Administration says, “There 
four general attitudes toward publicity for 
school work: (1) there is an attitude of 
‘erence; (2) there is an attitude that results 
use of publicity for selfish ends; (3) 
is an attitude that publicity is a thing to 
inned, and (4) there is an attitude of real 
st, without a well-organized program back 


first attitude, that of indifference, none 
in tolerate. Who is it that does not have 
interest in his school to have its work 
cess known by the community, at least? 


rson in charge of a school holding this 


attitude toward Jegitimate publicity should be 
removed until he does come to believe in letting 
his patrons know about his school. 

The use of the’ term J/egitimate publicity in 
the above statement brings me to the point of 
naming the types of publicity which are to be 
stressed in the latter part of this article, namely, 
illegitimate and legitimate. 

That second attitude is one which can be and 
is used to the detriment of either the school or 
the individual in charge; sometimes to both. 
Those persons holding this attitude usually are 
good publicity agents for themselves first and 
the welfare of the school and community sec- 
When this point of view is held there is 
much. 


ond. 
great danger of boosting oneself too 
Whereupon an investigation might show weak- 
ness both in the individual advertising and the 
school over which he administers. This again 
is not the attitude we wish to adopt. 

The third attitude, that of shunning publicity, 
is one that we somewhat but cannot 


All of us appreciate modesty but none 


favor 
justify. 
of us are willing to sacrifice the possibilities of 
legitimate publicity on account of mere modest 
blindness. <A little publicity for the holder of 
this attitude would greatly help rather than 
hinder him. 

Now we come to the fourth attitude, that of 
real interest. Many high school principals look 
upon legitimate publicity as desirable and neces- 
sary to realize the best from their efforts in a 
community. Although this is true, there is no 
generally accepted program or method of secur- 
ing wide publicity of the worthy activities of the 
school. Now, if publicity is to be effective it 
must have a definite plan of presentation. There 
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must be some systematic presentation of facts 
relative to the school in order to obtain the in- 
Interest in 
the amount of money spent for any school de- 


terest and sympathy of the public. 


pends mainly upon how well the cause is pre- 
sented to the public. Therefore a definite plan 
of action is necessary. 

Alexander and Theisen, in their monograph on 
school publicity, say, “Experience and practice 
show that under present conditions in most 
school systems publicity campaigns are advisable 
in connection with all efforts to secure any in- 
creased school support.” If this be true in the 
case of a school system, is it not true equally in 
a single school? ‘The public is to be informed 
and not misled, hence, skilled management in a 
Who can fill the 
place for the high school any better than the 
enthusiastic principal who has a real interest plus 
a thoroughly worked out plan of action? It is 
advisable here to state that the same plan will 


publicity campaign is required. 


not work in every city or community. Plans 
must be made to suit the situation. 
Big business is built up and maintained 


through publicity of one kind or another. It 
strives for the creation of good-will and faith in 
its products. Business men realize that it is far 
easier for their salesman to sell his product when 
people have faith in the firm behind him. They, 
therefore, let the public know about their prod- 
ucts beforehand by a systematic publicity cam- 
paign. When the price of a certain article is 
to be increased by a corporation or company, 
there usually appears a series of articles or ad- 
vertisements notifying the public of the shortage 
of the particular article to be increased. The 
public accepts the publicity as being true and 
proceeds to pay the advanced price without any 
special objection. If this little scheme works 
for other corporations would it not work for a 
high school or a school system? Cannot a 
parallel be drawn for the school? It is much 
easier to win those people who know the school 
and its agencies than it is those who are ignorant 
of the facts. Legitimate publicity will do this 
pioneer work in the case of the school. 
When it has been decided to put on a publicity 
campaign the first step is to select and organize 
the campaign staff or in case of a high school 
program to choose the individual who is to be 
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chief manager. This person is usually the high 
school principal as mentioned before. The next 
is to decide on a definite plan of procedure. 
This plan will necessarily bring the manager 
face to face with the two types of publicity in 
mind, namely, illegitimate and legitimate. 

As to the legitimate types of publicity we need 
not concern ourselves materially. Any type of 
publicity giving out false impressions and state- 
ments is illegitimate. For example, an unfor- 
tunate event might be “played up” in the daily 
papers, the total effect of which is actually harm- 
ful to the school. 
school opens in the fall and things are not at all 


To be more explicit, when 


stable a great deal of turmoil and disturbance 
prevails. Would it not be a false impression for 
the public to read of an insurrection at the 
school? In one high school mentioned by Dr. 
Charles H. Johnson this thing was done by a 
press reporter who assumed the role of director 
of publicity for the school. The chief concern, 
therefore, is with the matter of being sure that 
every plan and effort for publicity is legitimate 
and right. 

The legitimate types of publicity or avenues 
of approach to the public are as follows: 

(1) The Press—In every high school there 
are many phases of work that need to be known 
by the patrons and friends of the school. Due 
to the wide circulation of the public press it 1s 
evident that this would be an effective way of 
reaching the great majority of the people. Steps 
should be taken to enlist the co-operation and in- 
terest of the press and the editors thereof. Be 
sure that they are favorable to the school and 
then proceed. 

Along this same line comes the idea of care- 
ful advertising. The familiar expression “it pays 
to advertise” is very appropriate in this com 
nection. Most all corporations and businesses 
advertise and do it systematically. Today we 
notice in our daily papers various pages devoted 
to special topics, i. e., we see the automobile 
page, the society page, the sport page, «tc 
Would it not be appropriate as well as legit matt 
and beneficial to have an educational page rel 
tive to the high school, its agencies and func 
tions? Would not the public come to look fo! 
and read with enthusiasm this “educational age 


(Continued on page 163) 
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Do Pupils Read or Translate the History Text? 
By G. J. LUX, 
Teacher of History, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia 


is well for the teacher to be aware of the 
ulties the average pupil has in reading his 
tory text. To understand cause and effect, 
« able to organize the facts, he must first 
rly understand them. Here lies his first 
culty. The facts are often vague or wrongly 
rpreted due to one or more words in a para- 
ph whose meaning is not understood and not 
iked up. Such words are real stumbling 
ks in getting history, and unless they are 
ned in advance, or the pupil is urged to 
ok them up, may be the cause for discourage- 
ent, dislike of the subject and final failure. 


‘he number of such words whose meaning 

not clear to the pupil is perhaps greater than 
he inexperienced teacher realizes. The graph 
herewith represents the result of an investiga- 
tion conducted in a sophomore class in Medieval 
ud Modern History. The method used in find- 
ing the results shown was as follows: 

\ number of paragraphs were first read aloud 
each sentence examined as to its meaning. 
ie pupils were cautioned to put down such 
‘rds only as left the thought of the sentence 
)scure or meaningless. A slip of paper was 

hen given to each pupil upon which all the 


i NUMBER OF WORDS IN FIRST 155 PAGES OF MYERS MED % MOD. HISTORY WHOSE MEANING WAS NOT CLEAR TO THE PUPIL. 


| 


3 — £ é 7 7 q 46 0 6 @} 608 69 6S & 


difficult words of a section in the book were 
written. A new blank was provided for every 
section and only one or two sections were ex- 
The total number of words 
not known in the first 169 sections (155 pages) 
by each pupil is shown in the graph, where the 
pupils are arranged according to their class 


amined each day. 


standing, thus also showing the relation of un- 


This 
ship generally is as would be expected, i. e. the 
higher the scholarship the lower the percentage 
of unknown words and the lower the scholar- 
ship the higher the percentage of unknown 


words. 


known words to scholarship. relation- 


The irregularities, such as presented by 
the eighth pupil in the graph, must be attributed 
largely to a few pupils’ habit of doing their ut- 
most in everything, as, on the other hand, some 
will be found who report less conscientiously. 
The one fact substantiated is that the number 
of words not known is large, and merits the 
teacher’s particular attention. 

The number of pupils not knowing a given 
word was also determined and a record made of 
all words not known in the first 155 pages of 
the text by fifteen per cent of the class and over. 
Some of these words not understood by more 
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PUPILS IN ORDER. OF THEIR FINAL RANKING IN HISTORY,BEGINNING WITH THE HIGHEST. 
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than half o 


their character: 


nucleus 
metrical 
ascetic 
abstinence 
auspicious 
custodians 
incredulity 
potent 
germinal 
concisely 
perpetuating 
pre yselyte 
mutability 
internecine 
extirpation 
preconcerted 
chaos 
depredations 
inundation 
seditious 
subjugate 
contemplation 


So the list 


mav be 
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irreconcilable 
inevitable 
prodigious 
misdemeanor 
adherent 
proscribe 
deputation 
appraisement 
facilitate 
logician 
dissimulate 
cardinal 


predominantly 


sectaries 
culmination 
bilingual 
intricate 
annalist 
despotic 
epoch 
animated 


corsairs 


extended. 





the class are here given to illustrate 


incursions 
euerdon 
enhancement 
predominance 
atrocities 
pedantry 
ameliorate 
canonical 
stigma 
preposterous 
infusion 
unauthentic 
wanton 
morasses 
prelate 
shrine 
magnanimity 
meritorious 
scutcheon 
contemn 
immunity 


Some of the 
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words may be termed “historical,” however 


many of them cannot be so classified. It is 
perhaps suflicient to state that fifty per cent 
of this class, in order to understand the text, 
had to look up the meaning of ten to twenty 
words for every lesson assigned. 

In looking over the long list of words a pupil 
needs to look up or otherwise familiarize him- 
self with before he can hope to understand what 
he is reading, the question naturally arises in 
the mind of the history teacher, How may this 
Co-ordination with the 
English department may be a solution. If this 
be impracticable the condition may be improved 
by the teacher’s “awareness” of this difficulty, 


condition be remedied ? 


so that, anticipating it, assignments may be 
made accordingly. 

The handicap of the pupil who is distracted 
in his study of history by the necessity of look- 
ing up a large vocabulary is not unlike that 
of the pupil in Caesar who loses interest in the 
author’s campaigns, as he himself is constantly 
battling with the mechanics of reading—with 
this difference, that the primary aim in the stud) 
of the Commentaries is Latin whereas in his- 
tory it is History. 


Picture Study 


When we see this title in an educational maga- 


zine, we either think of the subject as beyond 


the equipment and time of the elemntary schools 


or only 


composition of the pupils. 


as a means of improving the English 


Let me disabuse the 


minds of teachers of both these errors and show 
how both taste and speech may be improved with 
minimum cost to the teacher. Elevation of taste, 
appreciation of the beautiful, is not only an ac- 
complishment but an accomplishment of practical 
value. We ought soon to realize what Europe 
has long since learned and put to practical uses, 
I’very householder who 
that 
takes pride in its lawns, trees, boulevards, every 


that beauty is an asset. 
beautifies his home, every neighborhood 
city that plants trees, boulevards its streets, lays 
out parks and beautifies its water-front contri- 
butes to the popularity and financial gains of 


neighborhood and municipality. 


By SARAH C. BROOKS, Richmond, Va. 


Similar things are true of the country. Every 
good, tree-bordered road, every well-kept farm, 
every tastefully arranged home place and dwell- 
ing draws travel and advertises the locality. 

the luxury of “high- 


it is a thing also of plain, everyd 


Taste is not simply 
brows” 
practical value. If you doubt this statement, 
spend a few weeks in and around Boston. 

As to cost of securing material, any picture 
or art firm will forward an illustrated catalogue 
for the sum of twenty-five or thirty-five cents 
Some of these pictures are of considerable =1z¢ 
and may be permanently mounted on brow 
gray cardboard obtained from boxes if nee 
Others are small and should be mounted on s 
pieces of cardboard to rest upon the chalk 
for close observation and handling. They 
out with use and need replacing occasionall\ 


so do gloves. The best firms are the follow ig 
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Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. ; 
ce Brown, 38 Lovett Street, 


ss, and University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


Beverley, 


Having obtained and mounted the material, 
ose we have a day or two of riotous living 


ie field of art. Have an “at home” some day 
school and display the whole exhibit. In- 


Many an 





te the mothers to come and enjoy. 
merican home needs the art uplift, if only to 
rect the well-nigh universal tendency to “sky” 
ry picture in the house. 
\fter the exhibit, let the pictures remain 

placed for a day or so encouraging observation 
ind questions. Give the names of a few interest- 
ing groups of pictures, as Landseer, Bonheur, 

Millet, Corot, Titian. Write these names in con- 
ed spicuous places, when given, and show their 
k portraits if possible. Associate pictures with 
names of painters and the country in which each 
1e artist lived. This idea might be further en- 

livened by the use of maps and by giving or 
th obtaining some information from the children 


dy about the several countries. 
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Having decided upon the artist first to be in- 
Millet for instance, put 


all the pictures away in a good strong box for 


tensively studied, say 


safekeeping and leave the walls and chalk-trays 
bare for a day or so. 
“Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
Then, one at a time, before the children enter 
the room, set out one picture beginning, perhaps, 
with “The First Step.” Observe and make use 
Each day until the list is exhausted, 
rest. 


of results. 
set out another but do not remove the 
Before the exhibit is complete there will be 
numerous interesting incidents that will prove 
suggestive to the teacher in subsequent work. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 


[t is a well-known principle that we must put 
as much into a venture as we expect to get out 
of it. If we expect to get from the children 
steady growth in taste for and appreciation of 
the beautiful and satisfactory expression of the 
same, we must diligently exercise ourselves in 
study, reflection and expression along art lines. 





THE GLEANERS 
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Every picture presented to a class should have 
some such study on the part of the teacher as is 
presented in the succeeding paragraphs. 

The study of a picture is similar to the study 
of any other piece of excellent composition. 

In the present instance, the picture suggested 
for consideration is Millet’s “Gleaners,” a subject 
unfamiliar to American children. This requires 
some preparation, as, for instance, they need to 
know something of the poverty of many people 
in Europe where land is scarce and where there 
are great numbers of people to be fed. The peo 
ple in France have learned to be frugal, and they 
think it wrong to waste things and to fail to 
make the most of what the good God sends. 

The story of Ruth would be worth while tell- 
ing for it shows that in olden times also there 
were gleaners in the field. In this connection it 
is interesting to recall that David sprang from 
the family of Ruth, the gleaner. 

What is the theme or subject of this picture? 
How does the author make it prominent? How 


does he give it dignity? How does he show 
variety and yet unity in the group? 

How do the details complete the unity and 
harmony of the picture? 

After careful study, what are your impressions 
of Millet’s gleaners? 

Attempting to answer the questions in the 
order given, it will be seen that the results are 
arranged under three heads, or in three para- 
graphs, be these results oral or written. Con- 
secutive thinking has that tendency. 


The Gleaners 


The theme of this picture by the French artist 
Millet is The Gleaners. It is one of his most 
popular pictures. Here we see in the foreground 
three peasant women bending over from the hips, 
picking up bits of grain which the reapers have 
left upon the ground. The two at the left of 
the picture bend over with their hands near the 
ground ready to glean the fallen straws. The 
third, at the right, stands almost upright placing 
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handful of grain in the cloth tied about her 

11ST. 

ne thinks of the weariness of their tasks, as, 

th bowed backs and eyes upon the ground, 

ey work from hour to hour through the heat 
the summer day. Yet there is beauty, too, 
the artist’s arrangement and in the long sweep 

( line from the waist down. 

lhe harvest scene is completed by the stock- 

ard, to the left in the middle distance, to which 
low-moving horses are carrying a wagon loaded 

ith grain; by laborers busy with the grain near 
t hand and by the farmer on horseback at the 
right watching the progress of the farm work. 
’erhaps a lowering sky causes him to feel some- 
what anxious to have the last sheaf in place be- 
the sun sets at eventide. 

Far in the distance one catches a glimpse of 
the village where, with the last bit gleaned and 
the last stack securely capped, the weary 
peasants will find a welcome and abundant re- 
ireshment after a day of weary toil. 

llere we have a picture of another artist— 
His theme is landscape—woodscape. To 
him the trees lived and spoke the language of in- 
spiration. Gray skies of morning and evening 
and of days of fog far outweighed the days of 
brilliant sunshine. Four o’clock was no unusual 
time to find him up and among nature seeking 
the shadowy depths of the woods alive to the 
majesty and the beauty of the slowly awakening 
When he began to paint a picture, the 
human figure, though beautifully portrayed, was 
only an accessory to the more important figure 
of arboreal beauty which it was his joy to put 
upon canvas. 


Corot. 


iorest. 


Treatment 


\ study of Corot is valuable to city children 
in order to open their eyes to the mystery and 
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the beauty of just plain trees. It is valuable to 
country children in that it may reveal a new 
beauty and dignity to things to which they have 
been accustomed all their lives. Recalling the 
questions previously given, let us proceed at once 
to the summary of impressions. It presupposes 
much study and thought. Let it also be remem- 
bered that after the free interchange of opinions 
among the children, the results of the class im- 
pressions should be summed up in a similar, 
though simpler way. Order, arrangement, sepa- 
ration of topics give training in orderly thinking 
and expression. At least one child should write 
the whole description. 

». 

Spring 


One does not know which to admire more, the 
whole effect of this picture in which morning 
and spring meet among the mists, or the prin- 
cipal figure that almost fills the foreground. It 
is a great branching tree with shoots springing 
up from the roots all clothed in the indescribable 
greenery of spring. As if bent by the influence 
of long years of winds blowing from one direc- 
tion, it bends toward the left almost touching a 
scantily clothed, single-stemmed tree near by. 
A man sits at the left of the smaller tree and 
a woman at its right reaches up her arms as if 
breaking off some of the scanty boughs. 

A quiet lake forms the background, planked 
at the back with close-set foliage. At the right, 
water lies in shadow while the left lies in sun- 
shine. The sun must be well up, beyond the 
woodland at the right, for flecks of sunshine 
relieve the shadows in the foreground and in- 
crease the charm of the giant tree. 

Everything speaks of peace and contentment 
and the glory of spring. One feels the complete- 
ness of the picture and the softness of the whole 
effect, not a stroke too many nor an effect not 
perfect. 
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Some Methods and Devices in Teaching Arithmetic 


By FLORENCE PIERCE JACKSON, B. S., Rural Supervisor of Schools in Sulphur Springs 
District of Carroll County, Virginia 
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The value of any fact or theory as bearing 


on human activity is, in the long run, deter- 


mined by practical applications—that is, by 


using it for accomplishing some definite pur- 


pose. If it works well, it removes friction, 
frees activity, economizes effort, makes for 
richer results—it is valuable as contributing to 


It it 


makes no such contribution it is practically use- 


a perfect adjustment of means to an end. 


less, no matter what claims may be theoretically 
urged in its behalf 

Successful teaching of arithmetic is impossi- 
ble unless the teachers and supervisors have a 
correct and clearly formulated conception of 
the ends they are trying to realize through their 
teaching of the subject. This truth is so self- 
evident as to become an axiom, but in spite of 
this fact 
only a vague idea of what they are trying to 


many teachers of the subject have 
do. Perhaps the majority of teachers have no 
object in view except to so teach that their 
pupils will be able to work problems in their 
text from day to day and to pass examinations. 
Indefinite and mistaken ideas of the purpose of 
the work in arithmetic are responsible for more 
poor teaching of the subject than any other 
one thing. Some of these results are a waste 
of time and energy, purposeless teaching, form- 
ing bad impressions on the child’s mind which 
are seldom if ever overcome. 

The first number work should spring from 
that familiar group of objects already known 
to the children in work and in nature 
study. 
mon to the home, are the very ones which press 


story 


These objects, and especially those com- 


strongly for numerical expression and are the 
best When 


through these familiar objects the interest in 


basis for interest in numbers. 
numbers has been once awakened, it can be car- 
ried over successfully to splints, blogks,, and 
number machines and systematic schoolroom de- 
vices. 
turned to the formal relations of numbers, the 


objects fall into the background. Thus we pass 


over from objects to symbols, from symbols to 


“When gradually the attention has been: 


a‘ 


the number idea, and in this manner safely 
transfer the interest from objects to the region 
of pure numbers.” (Rein, Pickle and Schiller ; 
“First School Year.”) 

No experienced teacher or supervisor ques 
tions the value of object teaching in the primary 
school. It is not only desirable but necessary 
that the pupil should be aided in his grasp of 
number by approaching it from the concrete. 
However, any plan or method becomes detri 
mental to the best interest of the pupil if it be 
over-emphasized. Some enthusiasts have car- 
ried object teaching to absurd extremes and as 
a result the pupils have been retarded rather 
than aided in their mastery of number rela- 
tions. 

The study of arithmetic must lead to a com- 
prehension of life’s problems from a quantita- 
To know that the United States 


produces cotton, grain and lumber is to possess 


tive viewpoint. 


colorless geographical information; to realize 
that the United States produces one-third of 
the grain and one-third of the lumber of the 
world adds meaning and vital significance to 
these facts. The utilitarian value of arithmetic 
reaches beyond the mere needs of elementary 
computation in the activities of every-day life. 
It adds a new viewpoint to experience, a new 
interpretation of life’s problems and forces, and 
to that extent it enriches our understanding of 
them. 

Bearing in mind all the conditions, the most 
thoughtful and earnest educational workers favor 
a course of study that is much simpler and 
more practical than now in use. They are now 
concerned with the results of pupils’ training 
and the progress made at the end of four, -ix 
or eight years, his ability to perform accurately 
the fundamental operations by abundant pr.c- 
tice in.a great many examples that can be u <d 
in fater life. 

Owing to the existing confusion, it is wll 
at the very outset to have in mind a clear def 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Retired Teachers’ Pension Roll, November 1, 1922 
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By W. T. SANGER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Class Year 


Retired 


Accomac County 


s Sarah B. Conquest..... B 1910 
James G. Nock............0- B 1910 
rriet B. Higgins.......... B 1913 
Miss Annie W. Bird.......... A 1915 
\liss Emma Robins.......... A 1917 
\Irs. George C. Richardson A 1920 


Albemarle County 


Miss Lillie D. Evans......... B 1921 
Miss Sophia B. Ashby....... B 1921 
T. G. Birekhead............. A 1909 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin......... A 1909 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun....... A 1910 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore......... A 1913 
Miss Lucy R. Temple........ A 1914 
Mrs. A. L. Birckhead........ A 1914 
George B. Lupton........... B 1915 
Miss Emily A. Davis........ A 1917 
Miss L. D. Wingfield........ A 1919 
Miss’ ©. C. COsGSP 0.5 ccccss B 1920 
Miss 1. A. PAPCM....< ..s.6.008 6 B 1920 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep..... A 1920 
Miss Nannie M. Hill........ A 1921 
Miss Shannon Maloney...... A 1921 
tives C. Minor, Col’d....... B 1909 
Moses Hearns, Col’d........ B 1920 
Nelson F. White, Col’d...... B 1920 


Alleghany County 


Miss R. M. Hoylman........ A 1910 
Miss Lottie Lemon.......... A 1915 
Garnett W. White, Col’d.... A 1920 
Amelia County 
Mrs. S. A. Wootson......... B 1916 
Miss Mary A. Coleman...... B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Jackson, Col’d A 1920 
Amherst County 
“iss B. H. Par Wood. ...... B 1908 
Mrs Bettie H. Tucker....... B 1911 
Miss Marion Bullock........ B 1912 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor....... A 1913 
Bi, EO WEG nics Ge sweenexus B 1917 
Silas W. Berry, Col’d....... A 1915 
Mrs. M. E. Abbitt.......... A 1922 


Appomattox County 


1915 
1916 


Mis 
H. \ 


\ddie Dawson......... A 
| Ree eae te B 





Quar- 


Age terly 


Pension 


66 $23.28 
59 57.63 
63 34.12 
43 38 

60 20.60 
57 922.25 


67 69.75 


59 98.00 
57 = 37.50 
52 22.50 
50 27.88 
5625.37 

26.25 
51 34.50 
64 38.50 
47 = 20.25 
53 19.57 
5152.51 
58 57.38 
75 = 35.00 


62 57.37 
56 42.25 
53.26.25 


58 29.50 
64 14.00 
39 = 39.50 
53 30.75 
54 30.00 


56 47.50 
56 339.38 


49 28.44 
60 48.75 
62 19.50 
54 =21.00 
45 38.00 
64 16.87 
52 13.42 
57 =. 39.38 
47 = 34.37 
73 =©30.00 


Class 


Arlington County 


Year 
tetired 


Miss Bettie W. Nevitt...... A 1913 
Augusta County 
Bente Vib... 5 <ccesc B 1908 
John C. Weast..... 6.26.65. A 1910 
Milton W. Bucher....... a. 1910 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale.......... A 1915 
T. J. Argenbright....... ae 1916 
Miss M. H. Ryan............ A 1916 
Miss Sallie T. Christian B 1918 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee...... A 1919 
Miss Bessie N. Kennedy..... A 1921 
Bs SO: BID sisisoeiese nied oo 8s ae 1921 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d........ B 1909 
Bath County 
MM. Ti: WOOGIE... occ ciccccss B 1913 
Bay ©. EATOB... oo. s.ccecess B 1921 
Bedford County 
Charlotte L. Sale........... B 1909 
Mrs. M. R. Rucker.......... A 1910 
SO B 1911 
. | re B 1914 
James TH: With... . 00. cccccs B 1914 
Junius D. Lowry.......<.... B 1915 
Rirs.. 34. U. Geee........500 A 1916 
Miss Sallie Lindsay......... B 1918 
ay A 1920 
James R. Feather........... B 1918 
Miss Isabella F. Lindsay.... A 1920 
Miss Annie C. Anspaugh..... B 1920 
Botetourt County 
i A B 1909 
Miss Emma Noftsinger...... B 1910 
Miss Elizabeth Latane...... B 1914 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman.... B 1915 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell. ..... A 1911 
Bs SO Bia riscicccivnes A 1922 
Brunswick County 
een B 1908 
Miss Mary B. Peace......... B 1908 
Buckingham County 
i ee A 1909 
Mrs. Carrie 8S. Saunders..... A 1909 
Mrs. Nora A. Jones......... A 1916 
James B. Riddle, Col’d...... B 1910 
Mrs. M. W. Garland, Col’d.. B 1919 
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Quar- 

Age terly 
Pension 

51 51.20 
71 = 26.25 
55 =. 22.50 
63 22.00 
47 23.60 
55 38.37 
40 29.40 
50 44.63 
51 35.50 
42 68.92 
70 125.00 
43 15.63 
59 26.30 
53 70.25 
51 45.00 
50 24.75 
67 25.87 
66 31.50 
68 42.02 
59 27.94 
45 26.25 
51 42.75 
64 31.87 
58 31.38 
44 42.00 


53 ~=—-8.50 


72 30.00 
50 22.50 
57 =38.50 
52 30.30 
45 46.12 


66 21.88 


54 30.63 
62 30.63 


60 21.88 
57 21.88 

24.75 
60 12.13 
52 18.75 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
tetired Pension Retired Pension 
Campbell County Miss Maggie V. Johnson..... B 1920 71 38.33 
oe : ; oan Earnest Lovell, Col’d....... A 1911 51 17.25 
Miss Bettie H. Davies 13 1909 58 39.38 ; pee 
es mt phe dl . ms oe en | M. Gneety, Cd......... 2B 1912 67 20.25 
Mise Sallie V. Gilliam \ 1917. 45 32.95 +P: H. Alexander, Col’d...... B 1915 63 19.50 
ata, Wace ‘ 1999 60 51.62. Mrs. EllaG. Duval, Col’d... A 1916 46 19.50 
= : iia ~ _R. B. Thompson, Col’d...... B 1917 62 21.75 
Caroline County a 
umberlan ount 
Miss Kate Wright B 1909 60 26.25 ! y 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton B 1910 53 94.75 Miss Mary A. Womack 2 ae 1917 50 41.00 
Mies 8. 5. Williams B 1912 64 28 00 Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d . 1916 = =51 16. 87 
Mrs. Emma E. Seaman \ 1916 S58 33 81 . pista 
Miss M. L. Wortham B 1916. 58—-32.08 awihies County 
Mrs. L. L. Graves, Col’d B 1912 50 17.50 Mrs. E. E. Cole i oe 1922 61 64.19 
Mrs. F. L. Faulkner B 1922 6] 57.50 Samuel G. Boisseau B 1908 45 21.88 
Mrs. Lula D. Epps. A 1917 51 45.00 
Carrol! County Miss W. L. Ragsdale ; B 1918 60 37.56 
J.B. Hurst B 1909 49 20.00 Mrs. Willie W. Diehl... B 1920 56 465.31 
I 7 <n \ 1909 62 18.75 Mrs. Ida R. Harris... . . B 1918 59 20.25 
W it Mitchell \ 1913 69 33.48 Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d... B 1918 59 13.25 
G H pean \ 1915 19 25.62 Mrs. Amelia N. Bias, Col’d A 1921 47 23.00 
S. M. Lindsay B 1917 60 51.38 Elizabeth City County 
Mrs. K. L. D. Johnson \ 1921 78 19.38 | . 
J. D. Haislip \ 1922 69 125.09 Miss Mollie L. Hope........ B 1921 61 122.25 
sei Miss C. W. Field, Col’d... B 1908 46 22.50 
Charles City County John H. Robinson, Col’d.... A 1917 62 35.62 \ 
Franklin, Col’d B i912 59 @ 26.50 Andrew W. E. Bassett, Col’d B 1920 58 37.50 \ 
A. Q. Franklin, Col’ vie 08 ff -0-00 Mrs. Katheryne W. Jones.... A 1922 48 77.06 T 
Charlotte Count \ 
y Essex County 
Mrs. Mary A. Reager A 1909 56 25.00 Miss CG dial a . 
Mrs. M. E. Mason . ms we OO SU oe \ 
Mrs. Rosa Gray... /, es a SS wa a eae Jo 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d B 1909 49 22.50 means a a ae Cuba jn i me i Ps He 
H. C. Edmunds, Col’d... B a ee OU SS 9 8 1 H 
Chesterfield County Fairfax County 
Vities Beka Cleeile... A JPR 1908 43 26.25 Mrs. Mary S. Moffett....... A 1916 57 100.00 Mi 
Rev. T. J. Nettles B 102 o 2.7 © 0. Corwell............... -— =e Mi 
Mrs. A.'E. Cooper........... B 1922. 53 40.37 A; T. Shirley, Col’d......... Bl 1009 4627.56 Mii 
Mary Holland, Col’d........ B 1921 54 42.00 \is 
Clarke Count : Mis 
. y ; Fauquier County 7° 
Mrs. Leos Btineon. . A 1 1015 59035.) Miss Ida Klipstein...... .. B 1922 64 47.10 Mrs 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover. B — pos yn ‘9 Miss Rebecca Peake......... B101441910 70 13.63 
gp ate ige pigtail Ale B-:1913. 8929.56 
G. L. D. Harris, Col d.. owe B 1908 54 21.88 E. E. Edmonds.............. B 1913 64 61.30 MW; 
, 1. E 7 sf »? 81 a 
Craiz Count ee A 1917 53 2 WJ 
g y Miss Annie M. Bendall..... A 1921 44 10.31 Wi] 
Z. M. Hale . B 1909 61 25.00 Pp. W. Austin, Col’d....... B 1913 64 2:0 - 
Cul C Edward T. Ford, Col’d... B 1915 69 23.00 i. 
ulpeper County W. H. Brooks, Col’d. . B 1916 581.37 
Henry E. Button B 1911 61 75.00 Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d... B 1919 61 2:.W 
Mary W. Doyle B 1912 51 33.00 Landon C. Green, Col’d A 1920 57 5:0 
J. O. Hall \ 1914 58 26.25 J. H. Wauser, Col’d. B 1915 61 2.8 R 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins \ 1922 47 57.38 Chas. H. Kenny, Col’d B 1920 59 2'.% Role 
Mrs. W. H. Berr\ B 1916 61 31.31 Mrs. M. A. Payne... B 1922 74 2 Joy 
Mrs. W. C. Petty \ 1917. 62 32.37. Mrs. Evelyn B.S. King A 1922 54 WY I 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Floyd County 

fiss L. M. Evans........... A 1914 
VY. P. Lawrenoe............. B 1915 
a) ownlow Light elven een tet A 1922 
W. Wiartem........ occ ccccscs B 1920 
\liss Hester A. Lancaster... B 1916 


Fluvanna County 


\liss Sallie A. Hughes....... B 1908 
\liss Mary S. Griffin......... B 1909 
Miss Ada C. Perkins......... B 1909 
Miss R. B. Cleveland........ B 1910 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater... B 1920 


Franklin County 


H. D. CORNOES...cc..5..55.0 B 1909 
Mrs. B. D. Goode........... A 1910 
Miss L. L. Galloway........ B 1910 
Mrs. L. A. Thompson....... A 1914 
\liss Mattie B. Duncan...... A 1915 
B. BF. ROWEG «2.0.0 050 0:00 ¢. B 1917 
De eS A 1920 
Mrs. J. B. ZaOPOP.. sc... one A 1909 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Craddock. A 1922 


Frederick County 


\liss Alice L. Rinker........ B 1919 
Miss A. Belle Larrick....... B 1919 
r. Camp Shepherd.......... A 1920 
\. V. Throckmorton, Col’d.. B 1909 
Giles County 
V. K. Porterfield... ....:..0.: B 1909 
John C. French.............. A 1910 
MeHiry 2. TWOMOE. 06 ss. secs A 1918 
2; ROMOG noes peas bison A 1919 


Gloucester County 


Miss Georgia W. Sinclair.... B 1909 
\iss Fannie L. Wiatt........ A 10% 1910 
Miss A. J. Thornton......... B 1912 
VAISS CAE. WY, GOMMID so o's. 3 o'ieae A 1913 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt....... B 1912 
J. 8. Fauntleroy, Col’d...... A 1914 
\Irs. Esther M. Boothe, Col’d B 1921 


Goochland County 


Miss Ida A. Lacy........... B- 1908 
W. H. Bowles....... ron 1909 
eee ee B 1909 
Miss Ada Trice............. A 1914 
Andrew H. Clarke, Col’d.... B 1920 
Mis. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d A 1922 
Grayson County 
R. M. Atkins....... ae. | 1908 
Revert T., Cornett........... B 1909 
] eB osx ¢< cons eces B 1909 
Fi: 'den H. Wysong...... B 1909 


Quar- 


Age terly 


2288 & 


Sh 


qo 
or 


43 
58 
67 
71 


59 
58 
67 
60 
59 
53 


49 
60 
51 
42 
69 
61 


53 
47 
72 
54 


Pension 


19.37 
53.38 
25.00 
20. 87 


19.37 
22.50 
18.75 
37.75 
42.01 


15.63 
13.75 
31.95 
19.37 
35.42 
23.37 
21.13 
31.25 


37. 
37. 
42. 
22. 


sss 


s 


31.50 
44.75 


22.50 
12.97 
25.25 
19.12 
29.48 
19.12 
31.50 


30.00 
14.06 
26.25 
30.62 
25.53 
31.00 


19.37 
18.75 
22.50 
18.75 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Bi Wo MIS ooo hn sasaxs ses B 1910 
E. C. Hash ioe! B 101% 1910 
OC i A 1912 
ee ee A 1913 
Greene County 

Miss Alice W. Jennings...... A 1917 
Samuel Scott, Col’d......... B 1921 


Greenesville County 


Mrs. Myrtle P. J. Purdy..... B 1921 
Halifax County 
Miss Betty R. Lacy....... . B 1909 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson.... A 1914 
Miss Nannie E. Taylor..... B 1915 
Miss Anna A. Hayes...... a & 1919 
Miss Addie T. Green........ A 1920 
Mrs. N. F. Willard...... — Se 1921 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d.....  B 1909 
S. E. Ragland, Col’d........ B 1917 
Miss Mary A. Walker....... A 1922 
Hanover County 
Miss Mary B. Brown........ A 1909 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones......... B 1909 
Miss Mag D. Jones.......... A 10'4 1910 
Miss Mary Lucy Vaiden..... B 1917 
Miss Lizzie Terrell.......... A 1919 
Mrs. C. A. Spaulding....... A 1921 
Henrico County 
Miss Mattie V. Hanes....... B 1909 
Miss Emma G. Winfree..... <A 1919 
Henry County 
Nannie B. Walker, Col’d.... A 1922 
Mrs. J. W. Booker.......... A 1909 
Mrs. Adelie L. Dillard....... B 1909 
Miss J. P. A. Hill........... B 1909 
Miss K. M. Mosby.......... B 1919 
L. F. Fieed, Cof’d........... B 1916 
Mrs. Eliza A. Harriston, Col’d B 1920 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d... A 1922 


Highland County 


H. H. Ervine................ B 1909 
Wilmot Strathy............. B 1909 
oh eee eee B 1922 
Isle of Wight County 
Miss Sarah E. Johnson...... B 1915 
Geo. B. Gwaltney, Col’d.... B 1921 


James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree......... A 1918 


King and Queen County 


Miss Louise Gay Walden.... A 1916 
W. V.S. Williams, Col’d.. A 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d... A 1922 


155 
Quar- 
Age terly 
Pension 
68 16.19 
60 7.81 
50 =—17.85 
7 17.18 
52 42.75 
58 12.98 
50 54.75 
52 30.00 
44 25.62 
66 35.62 
50 =41.00 
50 =. 27.00 
57 36.00 
52 22.50 
58 19.31 
50 53.50 
50) «18.75 
49 26.25 
65 11.638 
51 41.75 
50 =50.00 
63 49.78 
49 56.25 
61 76.62 
56 30.35 
52 30.00 
64 25.00 
68 24.01 
57 ~=—80.00 
58 30.00 
58 15.75 
54 25.38 
48 31.25 
50 =.26.25 
60 45.25 
5545.10 
67 27.12 
$3 56.25 
55 6=— 24 00 
13 21.44 
50 28.88 
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Class Year 

Retired 
King George County 
R. Walter Coakley B 1910 
William J. Rogers... B 1914 
King William County 
V. R. Campbell B 1908 
Miss Lillie L. Fox B 1929 
Lee County 
Peter Marcum \ 1917 
E. 8S. Roberts B 1918 
J. A. Vandevanter \ 1921 
Loudoun County 
Miss M. F. Hetafer B 1909 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell B 1909 
Miss Ida F. Dawson A 1914 
Miss Mary Shawen A 1921 
Louisa County 

A. N. Perkins B 1909 
Miss Willie A. Talley... B 1909 
Mrs. C. M. Walsh B 1909 
Mrs. Kate J. Dabney \ 1910 
Mrs. Emma C. Quarles A 1910 
R. B. Winston A 1910 
Miss Ella P. Cocke \ 1913 
Mrs. Nora C. Woody \ 1913 
Miss Mattie Profitt B 1915 
Miss Lucy B. Kean...... B 1915 
Miss Clothilda I. Duggins A 1916 
Miss Fannie J. Jones A 1918 
Charles T. Jackson B 1919 
Miss Mary C. Saunders B 1921 
John D. Smith, Col’d... B 1920 


Lunenburg County 
1910 
1915 


Mrs. S. Fanny Jones A 
Mrs. H. I. Shelburne. . A 103 


Madison County 


M. F. Finks A 1908 
Miss K. 8. Tysinger . B 1909 
T. N. Berry.. B 1915 
Miss Ida O. Lillard.. \ 1915 
Mrs. M. E. Smith.... \ 1916 
Miss Betty J. Berry A 1917 


Mathews County 


Miss Eunice L. Soler. \ 1916 
Mrs. Emma J. Owen B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d... B 1917 
Mecklenburg County 
Miss L. H. Colley B 1914 
Mrs. Lillian Simmons A 1919 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins A 1920 
George L. Skipwith, Col’d... B 1917 
I. H. Whittle, Col’d B 1918 
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Quar- 
Age terly 
Pension 
59 26.25 


58 —- 26.69 


58 29.82 
53 101.43 


49 54.80 
59 38.99 


64 39.35 


52 59.00 
42 §©52.00 
61 308.50 


65 35.00 
58 38.15 
62 14.38 
71 15.50 


58 10.53 
68 25.50 
72 =19.37 
45 24.85 
50 =25.81 
62 23.45 


50 
38 
54 46.00 
67 =—-:14.30 


{ 
_) 
3 
45 34.31 
22 
‘ 


64 18.75 
78 7.81 


7 20.00 
65 18.79 


5B «28.15 
41 16.36 


59 23.25 
45 16.56 


44 28.00 
68 25.00 
53 39.20 


53.29.15 
52 23.34 
62 38.25 
61 18.25 


60 22.88 


EDUCATION 


Class 


Retired 
:. A. Pettus, Col’d Rite ataieie B 1920 
Jaa. %. Baott. Col'd......... B 1921 


Middlesex County 


F. W. Scott sate 1909 
Miss Ada M. Walker.. we 1918 
Miss Olive A. Bristow....... B 1922 


Montgomery County 


E. H. Bowyer....... B 1908 
Miss Alice Taylor... fais, 1909 
C.&. Woolwme.Sr......... B 1909 
Mrs. Lillian W. Gilbert...... A 1914 
Miss Lucy Horton.....  & 1918 
F. T. Sesler... . B 1921 
Jno. T. Clower... i. Oe 1922 


Nansemond County 


Miss Mary J. Hare.......... B 1918 
Miss Etta W. Beale..... con 1920 
Mrs. Elenora J. Shepherd.... B 1922 
Nelson County 
Miss Lillian C. Bibb........ B 1922 
Miss F. M. Whitehead....... B 1908 
Mire. B. B. Daniel... ..25..... B 1909 
Miss Sallie 8. Fitzgerald.... B 1909 
B. W. Harris ..eeeee Al0% 1910 
G. T. Mawyer... a 1912 
James C. Clarkson.......... A 1917 
Mrs: 3. 9s. Wadd. «.ooccccs si B 1922 


New Kent County 


D..'S,. Patterson. ......:. pike, a 1910 
Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee..... ee 1908 
Miss Ella D. Bidgood....... A 1918 
Boston T. Parson, Col’d..... A 1921 
Miss Estelle L. Gornto ; A 1922 


Northampton County 
S. L..C. Bayen, Col’d....... B 1920 


Nottoway County 


Miss Sallie J. Kerr.......... <A 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore...... <A 1911 
Miss Sallie H. Fitzgerald.... A 1915 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d...... B 1908 
Orange County 
Mrs. Sallie A. Beazley....... B 1909 
Mrs. Nellie Sizer.. . B 1909 
Miss Annie P. Scott ines 1909 
Mrs. R. L. C. Cooper .. sae 1916 
Mrs. Sara A. Reid, Col’d.... B 1912 
Miss P. F. Brown, Col’d..... A 1919 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d.... B 1920 


Quar- 
Year Age. terly 

Pension 
58 17.62 
58 101.15 


66 26.25 
53 = §38..25 
65 . 35.15 


51 30.63 
50 = 65.00 
65 24.09 
50 =632..00 
48 22.50 
66 40.83 
80 30.20 


71 40.70 
59 ~=—s«666..71 
63 37.85 


57 = 442.00 
67 24.75 
55 21.28 
52 20.25 
67 9.13 
68 25.35 
48 16.47 
58 54.00 


43 56.25 
56 $1.09 
56 = 44.81 
56 =88_19 


59 21.88 


72 = =82.40 
45 2107 
70 21.83 
58 2.00 
56 77.03 
50 1.62 
53 50 
61 79 
57 63 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 


Page County 
John S$. HOP oss occ. cs B 1912 58 22.00 
C. Wi PE oss cepaccusge A 1913 59 64.00 
s Bessie B. Campbell.... A 1920 44 58.50 
Mrs. F. F. Arrington, Col’d.. A 1911 53 26.60 
Patrick County 
FT. POC Sk sees B 1909 53 18.75 
Sie Fay i Ra rd eee er A 1910 53 15.06 
Mrs. M. F. Sanford.......... A 1918 66 64.00 
Miss C. L. Campbell........ B 1920 56 23.91 
Pittsylvania County 
J A. Gerteee. 2 oc cccccsas A 1922 60 15.16 
Charles W. Venable......... B 1908 63 56.25 
Miss Mattie Gardner........ A 1914 40 23.00 
\liss Nora Guerrant......... B 1920 59 57.83 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, 
G6! LTE SOR Le Tare B 1919 51° 16.25 
Miss Paulene Nunnelee...... B 1922 55 48.63 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie 8S. Walker...... B 1915 54 59.62 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d.. A 1921 47 28.00 
Prince George County 
Mrs. R. A. Jones, Col’d...... A 1915 40 16.25 
Miss Hester Lee............. B 1922 65 81.00 
Prince William County 
Miss Lou Ashford........... B 1909 54 40.00 
Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache........ B 1918 50 81.00 
Rappahannock County 
Miss Annie A. Wood......... B 1915 50 35.00 
Miss Annie M. Elkins....... A 1919 42 48.02 
) Miss Lily S. Baggarly....... B 1920 60 44.00 
: Richmond County 
Thomas W. Oldham......... B 1914 68 22.50 
Roanoke County 
: William R. Wilson.......... B 1922 59 42.93 
Se B 1908 45 33.75 
. Miss Fannie Folkes.......... B 1920 63 69.98 
= Maleolm H. Arnold.......... A 1921 53 125.00 
i) , 
liss S. J. Henderson, Col’d.. <A 1918 46 41.42 
Mrs. Alice F. Williams, Col’d B 1920 59 28.93 
thi 
Rockbridge County 
Mrs. E. P. Snider........... B 1909 58 26.25 
98 M \nnie R. Stuart........ B 1909 56 26.25 
() ). L. Hamilton............. A 1910 62 16.25 
03 Miss M. Ella Moore......... A 1911 42 34.13 
62 Mrs. W. A. Rhoades......... A 1913 44 29.75 
50 Miss Viinta Hardin.......... A 1915 42 27.75 
FB Miss Kate E. Wills.......... A 1917 48 31.00 
63 Miss etavia Kelly, Col’d... B 1916 55 18.75 





Class Year 


Retired 


Rice Lewis, Col’d........... A 1916 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson..... B 1922 


Rockingham County 


ee A 1912 
John W. Taylor..... waa 1914 
eee A 1915 
John H. Ritchie..... A rads. seve. Sal 1915 
ee ee A 1919 
A. K. McMullen............. A 1920 
EB. W. Heatwole....:........ A 1920 
re B 1920 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman......... A 1921 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d..... B 1909 
J. A. Jenkins, Gel’d.......... B 10'%4 1910 
Russell County 
John L. Shoepard............. B 1909 
Robert E. Wolfe............ B 1909 
i. P. Campbtell..........4.,... A 1910 
eS re B 1915 
Miss Josephine Albert....... B 1920 
Scott County 
Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe......... A 1922 
i Oa ee 1908 
Bs AS nc ascckcenwccee 1909 
a ae B 1913 
Peter N. Wolfe.............. A 1919 
G. Milton Elam............. A 1922 
Shenandoah County 
L. C. Bowers................ B 1909 
oo a ae B 1909 
cS eee B 1909 
J. Malton Zarkie............. B 1909 
Miss Lucile Hottel.......... A 1910 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz........ B 1912 
Abraham Dodson........... A 1913 
Fenton N. Miller............ B 1914 
J. Monroe Hottell........... A 1916 
Miss Annie A. McCarthy.... B 1920 
O. Bs CONE os Sesancwssawe B 1921 
Smyth County 
Miss Mattie E. Secott........ <A 1911 
Miss Jennie Horne........... B 1919 


Miss Charlotte St. John..... A 1921 


Southampton County 
Mrs. S. L. Beaton........... B 1921 


Spotsylvania County 


Mrs. Cornelia Thompson.... B 1910 
Mrs. Lillie B. Gayle......... B 1919 


Stafford County 
oe) ee A 101% 1910 


Age 


61 


63 


13 
78 
18 


53 


53 
61 
58 
49 
54 


65 


61 
64 
52 
63 


59 


49 
58 
49 


62 


65 


49 


1 


57 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


20 
100 


31 


26.; 


30 


32.% 
415.3% 
33. 
34. 


31 
30 


26 


33 


26 | 


26 


46 


23 . 25 


32 
13 
42 
31 


16.2 


41 


§ 


37 


29 


95 


“gs 
aS o 


¢ 


os 


00 
70 


65 


88 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d B 1919 
Sussex County 
Mrs. Ella Harrison B 1908 
Miss Emily F. King B 1916 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves \ 1918 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d B 1919 
Mrs. Mary 8. Neverson, Col’d B 1920 


Tazewell County 


G. P. MeMullen B 1912 
J. B. Warren, Col’d... B 1912 
Warren County 
Miss Kate E. Weaver B 1915 
Miss Attie R. Miller.... B 1917 
Mrs. Fannie Derflinger \ 1922 
Washington County 
O. W. Copenhaver \ 1921 
T. J. Robinson B 1909 
J. M. Buckles \ 1910 
M. E. MeF addin B 1920 
E. C. Buck \ 1921 
Miss Addie Hutton B 1921 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan \ 1911 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe \ 1910 
P. A. Scott \ 1914 
Samuel B. Colley \ 1915 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d A 1918 
O. G. Counts \ 1919 
W. L. Cunningham \ 1922 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung \ 1922 


Westmoreland County 


Mrs. E. J. Mayo.. A 1909 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker A 1910 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley A 1919 
A. T. Johnson, Col’d. B 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d A 1917 
Wise County 
M. A. Riggs B 1911 
Oliver Houston, Col’d B 1919 
Wythe County 
Miss M. P. MeNutt . A 1908 
J. K. Hollandsworth ara 1914 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks... A 1921 
York County 
Miss Adele Bibb B 1920 
Alexandria City 
Miss Alice E. Thomas A 1911 
Miss V. A. Grigg B 1913 
Miss Alberta V. Sisson B 1913 
Miss Eva E. Cowling B 1920 
Miss Virginia Roxbury B 1921 


Quar- 


Age terly 
Pension 
53 18.53 


58 33.26 
5S 33.25 


59 33.75 
46 29.40 
53 36.75 


52 30.00 
54 35.00 
730 6-28.50 
65 32.50 
68 29 .69 
61 51.13 
63 26.00 
43 40.50 
62 100.00 
50 =. 35.20 
60 32.38 
48 25.00 
65 31.75 


55 = 339.63 


61 15.63 
60 26.63 
48 27.50 
58 15.03 
55 = =18.75 


65 50.30 
32 630.25 


47 56.25 
61 38.75 
45 37.88 
50 =—-51. 66 
61 61.25 
56 §=75.00 
69 68.75 
57 ~=63..50 
70 86.25 
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Class Year 
Retired 

John F. Parker, Col’d....... B 1917 
Miss Bessie K. Spriggs, Col’d B 1919 


Clifton Forge City 


Miss E. A. Boatwright...... B 1920 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, 

Col’d.. ec oe 1910 

Danville City 

Mrs. James D. Crews.... . B 1909 
Miss Lula G. Auld....... , 1913 
Miss Kate Flynn........ B 1918 
Miss Maggie N. Brown...... B 1920 
John L. Berkley. . a Ge 1920 
Mrs. M. 8. Skipwith, Col’d B 1920 


Fredericksburg City 


Miss Kate J. Mander... ..... B 1911 
Lynchburg City 
Mrs. Alice R. Harris........ <A 1922 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry....... B 1909 
Miss Belle H. Burton........ B 1909 
Thomas C. Miller. : sae Oe 1910 
Mrs. Nannie S. DeWitt...... A 1912 
Miss Sallie D. Royal........ A 1912 
Miss Nannie I. Foster... . BB 1919 
Miss Maria E. Walker..... B 1920 
Mrs. A. E. P. Pride, Col’d... <A 1911 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d.... B 1915 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d.... B 1919 
Newport News City 
Miss Linda Cogbill ae 1917 
Miss Lulie F. Jones.......... B 1920 
Norfolk City 
Miss Blanche Baker......... B 1922 
Miss Mattie E. Parlett...... B 1922 
Mrs. Kate P. Byrd.......... B 1922 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick...... B 1922 
Willis Hutchings Bie: A 1922 
Mrs. James R. Byrd..... A 101% 1910 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges....... B 1910 
Miss I. S. Moss........... . B 1910 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Hughes........ B 1911 
Mrs. Mary W. Sylvester..... B 1912 
Miss Eliza T. Tebault....... B 1914 
Miss Margret F. Dey........ <A 1915 
Miss Florence Garner........ A 1915 
Miss Mary C. Tebault....... B 1919 
Mrs. Alice P. Figett ........ B 1920 
Mrs. J. I. Green..... ere. 1921 
Richard A Tucker, Col’d.... B 1919 
J. 1; Hamlin, Col’d......... B 101% 1910 
Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett A 1908 
Miss Louise F. Peebles . B 1911 
Miss Maggie S. Hite A 1916 


Qua! 
Age terly 
Pension 
72 100.00 
50 58.75 
59 3874.52 
49 23.56 
45 31.75 
44 73.87 
56 103.00 
50 77.00 
77 «125.00 
66 59.75 
53 57.50 
65 125.00 
53 35.00 
43 75.00 
67 125.00 
61 =23.50 
46 75.62 
51 59.63 
[71 125.00 
54 = 56.25 
59 = 48.50 
63 80.88 
62 84.06 
55 107.04 
67 125.00 
53 125.00 
53 125.00 
51 = 93.75 
62 125.00 
69 10) 63 
70 S] 8S 
52 sS81.88 
67 383.12 
50 3.12 
67 = 91.62 
70 «75.62 
54 100.00 
68 103.7 
68 121.25 
50 - 
69 hu 
66 Ss. 
39 2 
61 S$ 
44 aM 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Sallie G. Robertson.... B 1916 58 100.00 Miss R. A. Lyon........ sow 1916 59 100.00 
T; Bi BS oo iheces B 1917 66 112.50 Miss Nora Shepperson....... B 1916 51 88.69 
; Bettie O. Sweeney..... B 1917 50 76.50 Miss Margaret L. Zincke.... A 1916 49 82.04 
s Mollie Rives........... B 1918 61 111.85 Miss Emily D. Bosher....... B 1917 51 101.25 
Miss Annie R. Baugh........ A 1919 45 107.25 Miss Eloise H. New......... A 1918 72 40.25 
E. M. Jackson, Col’d... B 1919 59 53.69 Miss Willie H. Bowies....... B 1918 51 113.63 
H. Johnson, Col’d...... B 1921 62 89.31 Mrs. Gibson Tucker......... A 1920 70 34.38 
. Mrs. Ida S. Woodward...... B 1921 58 125.00 
Portsmouth City Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d..... B 1908 49_—«61.88 
J. M. Nelms........... A 1922. 44 125.00 Miss N. J. Wynn, Col’d...... B 1908 52 61.88 
M. W. Richardson. .... B 1910 57 73.75 Miss R. A. Brooks, Col’d.... A 1909 40 61.87 
S. R. Huff............. A 1911 48 32.90 Mrs. A. E. Blackwell, Col’d. A 1912 46 24.67 
Harriet L. Lash........ A 1911 53 75.00 W.H. Powell, Col’d...... .. A104%1914 57 8.50 
Sallie E. Morris........ A 1911 49 81.25) Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d..... B 1919 51 75.05 
L. T. S. Woodhouse.... B 1911 71 81.25 Mrs. Vietoria P. Moone, Col’d B 1920 54 54.75 
Mary J. Morris........ B 1912. 56 71.87 Jas. H. Blackwell, Col’d..... B 1921 58 109.70 
Julia M. Ridley........ A 1919 6541.81 
Alice W. Core.......... A 1920 52 95.00 Roanoke City 
Nellie J. Simmons...... A 1920 41 101.00 Mrs. R. M. Barnes.......... B 1914 55 64.12 
Martha B. Miltier...... A 1922 44 125.00 Miss Lila Griggs............ A 1916 438 73.12 
‘ Miss Emma S. Moser........ A 1920 52 41.25 
Radford City Mrs. F. O. Kidd, Col’d...... A 1914 52 17.72 
Ida V. Stone........... B 1919 57 59.63 R 
Florence Shanklin. ..... B 1921 52 65.25 Staunton City 
; . Miss Annie E. Elder......... A 1908 46 50.63 
Richmond City Miss Annie Fallon........... B 1912 51 97.42 
Ella M. Garnett........ B 1908 65 73.13 Mrs. Rosalie B. Whittle..... A 1912 51 54.00 
Ida Ly. TIA... 65. s0. A 1908 50 42.75 Miss Annie Mills............ B 1913 59 69.07 
Isabel R. Woodson..... B 1908 52 73.13 Miss Margaret Fallon....... A 1913 44 61.87 
Mary A. Apperson...... A 19099 45 90.00 Mrs. Ellen H. Surber........ B 1920 62 87.19 
; PIOWRAOT. 2.0.65. nic coos B 1909 67 125.00 Miss Margaret Atkinson..... A 1921 55 82.54 
\lice G. Owens. ....... A 10% 1910 69 30.94 Miss Edna Shauholtzer...... A 1921 45 71.44 
Cora Plliott.... ......... B 1910 53 70.00 Miss Susan S. Martin........ B 1921 59 88.88 
Martha L. Jones....... B10% 1910 64 25.60 James H. Beck, Col’d....... B 1919 49 26.25 
Annie E. Granger...... A 1911 43 77.87 Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d..... B 1921 61 84.94 
H. H. Richardson...... B 1911 71 77.87 és 
Nettie M. Pollard...... A 1912, 60.75.18 Suffolk City 
Fannie M. B. French... B 1913 63 73.93 Miss Lizzie P. Britt......... B 1921 64 99.25 
Helen M. Hall......... B 1922 51 125.00 over , 
Lizzie S. Phillips....... B 1922 68 125.00 Williamsbyrg City 
Lillie Smith............ B 1913 52 73.12 Miss M. T. Greenhow, Col’d B 1917 48 32.50 
E.R. C. Shelton....... B1044 1915 64 28.14 . , 
Marion D. DuVal...... A 1915 4464.14 Winchester City 
F. M. Bronaugh........ A 1915 60 52.28 Miss Sue K. Kemp.......... B , 1915 61 50 
annie Blake.......... B 1915 54 85.31 Miss Bettie C. Green...... B § 1920 52 78.75 
Sallie A. Wilkinson..... B 1916 65 86.28 John H. Quiet, Col’d........ B 4 1914 58 58.75 
THE PENSION INVESTIGATION the Virginia pension system by one of the na- 
tional educational foundations. 
a number of years there has been a grow- Recently the Carnegie Foundation for the 


esire on the part of the teachers of the 
‘or a scientific investigation of the pres- 


sion system. 


Last year the State Teach- 


sociation, through a committee, recom- 
that the State Board of Education be 
» secure, if possible, an investigation of 


Advancement of Teaching of New York City, 
at the request of the State Board of Education, 


accepted an invitation to make a scientific study 


of our pension system, and will shortly under- 


take the work with a view to making recom- 


mendations for the perfection of the system. 
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THE PASSING OF PRESIDENT HURT 

The announcement of the death of President 
J. A. C. Hurt of Wytheville on the eve of the 
meeting of the Educational Conference in Rich- 
mond came as a shock to the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hurt was elected president of the 
Virginia State Teachers Association at the an- 
nual meeting one year ago to serve for two 
He was serving his fifth year as Di- 


years. 








HURT 


Late President Virginia State Teachers Association 


i A 


vision Superintendent of 
County. 

Mr. Hurt came of respected and honored an- 
cestry. His father lived in the county not far 
from Wytheville where Mr. Hurt grew up to 
young manhood. He attended the Wytheville 
High School and later went to Roanoke Col- 
lege where he graduated with distinction. Stil] 
later he became principal of the schools at his 
home town, Wytheville, in which capacity he 
served for ten years. Then he was elected di- 
vision superintendent, the position he held at 
the time of his death. Mr. Hurt was a member 
of the Lutheran Church and was ordained to 
the ministry by the synod of that church. H 
was a man of exemplary character and w 
highly respected citizen, wielding an import 
influence in the educational, political, religious 
and social affairs of his section. He was o1 
the foremost educators of Virginia and wil 
sorely missed in the councils of the State. 
had prepared his annual report to the Confe: 
and this was read by Superintendent Keist 
Harrisonburg at the time Mr. Hurt was to a) 
on the program. A special service was hi 
honor of his memory on Wednesday mor: ing 
The following resolutions were read at that 
and adopted by the Association: 


schools of Wythe 
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Resolutions of Respect to President 
J. A. C. Hurt 


\hereas, it has pleased the Creator to re- 
e from our midst by death the President 
the Virginia State Teachers Association, 
C. Hurt; and 
\hereas, this Association has suffered an ir- 
irable loss in the passing of its honored, 
ented, and zealous leader; therefore, be it 
‘esolved, That the members of this Associa- 
in conference assembled, hereby express 
their great sense of sorrow; and, 
kesolved, That the deepest sympathy of the 
members of the Association be hereby extended 
to the family of our late President and that a 
copy of these resolutions be entered upon a 
memorial page in the minutes of the Association. 
W. R. SMITHEY, 
LULU D. METZ, 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, 
Committee. 


November 29, 1922. 





MISS LULU D. METZ ELECTED 
r PRESIDENT 


\t the business meeting of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association Friday morning during 
the Educational Conference last week Miss Lulu 
1). Metz of Manassas was unanimously elected 
president of the Association. This is the first 
time a woman has been elected to this office in 

rvinia. Miss Metz has served on the Board 

irectors and was a member of the Execu- 
Committee for the past two years. She 
ed as vice-president of District H. She is 
familiar with the business affairs of the 
iation and conversant with all the impor- 
tant matters the teachers of Virginia are trying 
for themselves and for the cause of edu- 

n in general. 
iss Metz is the twentieth president the Vir- 
teachers’ organization has had. The list 
iles many of the leading educators of the 
St and the office is regarded as one of trust 
igh honor. To head an effective organiza- 
t f fifteen thousand people engaged in the 


———— 





lok 


business of training almost a million children 
for the service of life and good citizenship is 


no small function and responsibility. 


NEW BASIS FOR CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS 


On November 15 at the rooms of the State 
Board of Education a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of all State institutions engaged in 
training teachers was held. State Superinten- 
dent Harris Hart presided with Chas. G. Maphis 
as secretary. The body considered some of the 
broader problems of teacher-training looking to 
higher professional and academic standards for 
certification of teachers. The following signifi- 
cant recommendations were made and resolu- 
tions passed: 

The conference recommended that examina- 
tions similar in scope and quality to the com- 
prehensive examinations offered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board be conducted by 
the State Department of Education after 1924, 
and, after that date, no person shall be admitted 
to the Elementary Professional programs of 
study who is not a graduate of an accredited 
four-year high school, or a holder of a First 
Grade certificate, or who has not passed success- 
fully the State high school examination. 

The conference passed the following resolu- 
RE- 
SOLVED, That credit secured through corre- 


tion concerning Correspondence Courses : 


spondence courses should be accepted towards 
certification by the State Department, provided 
first, that the courses are offered by standard 
institutions whose degrees are recognized by the 
State that 
the institutions conducting the correspondence 


de- 


Board of Education, and second, 


courses grant similar credit toward their 
grees. 

A resolution concerning residence require- 
ments was passed. RESOLVED, That no in- 
stitution should issue a certificate of graduation 
from a two-year, three-year, or four-year course 
on less than one full year of residence work 


completed in said institution. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRs. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


Dr. Hugh S. Magill, the retiring Secretary of the 
National Education Association says: “My ideal of 
education is to develop citizens who will carry forward 
the welfare of the nation. To do this we must have 
teachers and educational leaders who are not only well 
versed in their subjects, but men and women who are 
active in the welfare of the community and country. 
Every citizen should take an active part in everything 
of vital importance to the community.” 

It was this purpose that prompted the leaders of 
the Co-Operative Education Association to organize 
our adult citizens into COMMUNITY LEAGUES 
and our children into JUNIOR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUES—to the end that the highest and best type 
of citizenship would be produced. 

The work for the year ending November 1, 1922, 
has been very encouraging. There are now 1,674 
Leagues in the State with a membership of about 
fifty thousand. Splendid reports have come in from 
these hundreds of Leagues, showing an awakened civic 
consciousness and a determination to work for the 
best for their own communities. All the problems 
of Southern life head up with the League—the im- 
provement of schools, guarding the pubiic health, safe- 
guarding the home, developing industries, the growth 
of public libraries, fostering agriculture and recrea- 
tional opportunities for both young and old. During 
the past year the Leagues raised for local improve- 
ment $253,198.04. 


Some Big Objectives Accomplished 

1. Appointment of Junior League Secretary. This 
completes the COMMUNITY CIRCLE. The work 
among the boys and girls is the most important 
work to be accomplished and these Leagues have 
been organized to develop a higher and better type of 
citizen. 

Co-operation in putting on during May, 1922, the 
COMMUNITY LIFE CAMPAIGN, under the au- 
spices of the State Council of Rural Agencies. 

3. Organization of County Councils of Conference and 


oe 


Co-Operation. 

4. Planned the Country Life Conference following the 
Virginia Educational Conference, as a step toward 
the Southern Community Conference. 


Co-Operation With Other Agencies 

The Association has co-operated closely with the 
American Library Association during the past year, 
the National Education Association, the Community 
Service, Inc., Child Welfare Association and all the 
State departments and agencies in Virginia, working 
for the enrichment and development of community life. 

Much field work has been done by the Executive 
Secretary and the Junior League Secretary in organiz- 
stimulating and encouraging -the 


ing Leagues and 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 
ones already in existence. The Association was rep 
resented at 65 Teachers’ Institutes and all the district 
teachers’ meetings and at both sessions of the National 
Education Association this year. Mrs. E. Fenno 
Heath, President of the Leagues of Elizabeth City 
county, represented the Association at the National 
Recreation Congress. 
Community League News 


Among the contributors to this paper during the year 
have been the following: 

Honorable E. Lee Trinkle, Governor. 

Honorable John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Hon. R. Walton Moore, Congressman. 

Honorable Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Health Commissioner. 

Honorable G. W. Koiner, State Commissioner of 
\griculture. 

Honorable Henry C. Wallace, United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, President Co-Operative Edu 
cation Association. 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell of the University of Richmond. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell, President Radford Normal 
School. 

Mr. Frederick J. Libbey, Executive Secretary Na- 
tional Council for the Reduction of Armaments. 

Miss Roberta Welford, Field Secretary League of 
Women Voters. 

Mr. Joy E. Morgan, Managing Editor of the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. 

Mr. John R. Hutcheson, Director, Extension Di- 
vision, V. P. I. 

Mr. V. L. Robinson, Executive Secretary Virginia 
Good Roads Association. 

Mr. Guy C. Thorner, Supervisor Physical Educa- 
tion, State Department. 

Mr. I. L. Spear, Executive Secretary Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

Miss Margaret Jones, Library Organizer. 


Publicity 


One hundred and seven articles have been released 
to the State press during the year and articles con- 
tributed to the Virginia Journal of Education, The 
Journal of the N. E. A., the Banker-Farmer, the ‘a- 
tional Community Center and other publications. 


State Conference 
The State conference was a success from evry 
standpoint. The exhibits of work sent in by the 
Leagues were splendid. 
The past year was one of the best in the histor 0! 
the Association and we are looking for even gre tet 
things: during 1923. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
(Continued from page 146) 
st as they do these other pages? At least, we 
uuld soon know whether the public was more 
‘terested in sports or education. 

Cleveland is successful, for example, because 
ij never seeks publicity in the usual sense. The 
leveland schools do not flood the newspaper 
esks of the city with publicity material; they 
io, however, offer every facility for any news- 
vaper to get the most interesting articles it may 
vant about the school. Recently, for example, 
one of the city papers got so interested in the 
schools that it sent one of the best men on its 
taff back into the schools, to go from class to 
class, as one of the pupils, reporting what he 
did exactly as if he were a bona-fide pupil. Peo- 
le who read these articles unquestionably learn- 
ed more about the school of their city than they 

‘ould possibly have learned in any other way. 
(2) The next type of publicity might be called 
reating a school spirit. The parents must be 
reached. We must have the genuine support of 
The lack of this support is due to 
the lack of information on the part of the pa- 
rents. The use of the children themselves in 
reating a favorable attitude toward the work 
the school cannot be overestimated. The 
parent is mightily influenced by his child. 
Hence, create within the walls of the high 
hool a spirit of loyalty and devotion to each 
ther and to the school in general. Build up a 
school spirit by means of good athletics, literary 
rk, ete., and derive an interest in all other 
ses of activities held as functions of the 
school. Let the children believe in their school 
| its ability. If these things and many similar 
hings are done the pupils will go home bubbling 
er with enthusiasm and inform their parents 
' friends of the importance of their school. 
the high school, of which the writer is prin- 
it was decided to observe “Better English 
The head of the English department 
her colleagues set aside one week in the 
sc)ol calendar for this purpose. Several weeks 
c the date set, the teachers were assigned 
rtain phases of the work. One teacher did 
e publicity work, another handled the class 
‘ts, another the posters and all together 
d out an assembly program in which each 
sh class participated. The details of each 


the home. 


s{ 
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teacher’s work is too lengthy for this article; 
however, the assembly program and the posters 
were the big factors in establishing the im- 
portance of the week. The posters were dis- 
played in the halls of the school as well as in 
the windows of the city stores. The assembly 
program was held before the student body and 
the friends and patrons of the school, who, by 
the way, had been given special invitation by 
the pupils and teachers. The value of such a 
week cannot be estimated. Such a deep-seated 
impression was left on the minds of both stu- 
dents and visitors that no one can question the 
good in such an undertaking. 


(3) School journals, bulletins, handbooks, etc., 
are very fine types of publicity. Some high 
schools are openly going out to tell the people 
through a school journal what the school is 
doing. Cleveland, for example, gets out a very 
attractive bulletin, known as School Topics, that 
reaches both parents and teachers. It carries 
everywhere the message of what Cleveland 
schools are doing. Detroit and Pittsburgh 
similarly are using such a form of publicity. 

(4) One of the greatest means of publicity is 
to win the confidence of the public by frankly 
and tactfully informing them of the school and 
its agencies. Arouse the public to the needs of 
the school, whether it be school expenditures or 
what not. Superintendent Cooper of Seattle 
says, “When the people understand that funds, 
etc., are needed and have confidence in the school 
management, they show themselves willing to 
furnish the necessary funds.” This informa- 
tion may be disseminated by various methods: 
for example, inviting the patrons to visit the 
school, school exhibits, school papers, magazines, 
etc., personal letters to and consultations with 
influential people, principal speaking before 
clubs and organizations of the community tell- 
ing them of pertinent facts as to scholarship, 
home study of pupils, overcrowded conditions 
and other information. If this is done the peo- 
ple begin to feel closer to the school and come 
to be directly interested. 

(5) Another type of publicity is objective 
demonstrations of school work. This is one 


of the very best ways to secure the support 
and confidence of the public. Nothing will give 
a school more or better publicity than demon- 
strating to the public the work of the school. 
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In a certain school in Virginia physical train- 
ing had been introduced. The people were not 
specially in favor of having their children waste 
their time playing as they called it. Numbers 
had said to the principal that it was a waste of 
time, money and energy. The principal and the 
teacher planned a_ physical 


physical training 
They 


training demonstration for patrons day. 
put on the very best demonstration possible. 
After the exercises were over the people began 
to congratulate the instructor and the principal 
on the wonderful training the children had. The 
principal had no further opposition to physical 
training. 

It is not only true in that case but equally 
When the support and 


true in most situations. 
interest of the patrons and public in general are 
desired all that has to be done is to show by 
actual demonstration the needs or necessity of 
things and the support will be forthcoming. 
(6) Placing of pertinent facts before the pub- 
lic relative to the needs of the school is gen- 
erally sufficient to gain support and favor. These 
facts may be obtained by school surveys. 
Crowded conditions in a school may be solved 
prominent people and 


by inviting 
during regular school 


patrons, 
friends to the school 
hours, especially during the change of classes 
in a city high school. This was tried by a 
principal in Virginia and the result was the im- 
mediate planning of a new high school building 
to relieve the congestion. 

(7) Another great factor or type of high 
school publicity is the participation of the school 
in community projects. A fine school and com- 
munity spirit can be developed in this way. The 
war work activities afforded great opportunity 
for co-operation. There are various projects 
going on in any community in which the high 
school may participate. For example, at Christ- 
mas time the children of a certain high school 
collected or helped to collect and deliver toys, 
fruits, food and clothing to the charity families 
of the community. 

(8) Another means of securing the right kind 
of publicity is for the principal of the school, 
in so far as his duties will permit, to become a 
man of affairs in the community. He should 
be a member of and attend meetings of com- 


mercial and civic organizations. The more the 


principal mingles with the business men of a 


community the greater confidence will the ef- 
ficient men of the community have in him. 

(9) A type of publicity found in many high 
schools is that which endeavors to create in- 
terest on the part of the pupils about to enter 
and of their parents. There are many ways to do 
this. The traditional plan of inviting pupils and 
There are 
other plans such as the “big brother” and “big 


parents to the building is common. 


sister” idea in helping the incoming pupils to be- 
come adjusted. This idea is used in the high 
school in Rockford, Ill. Pittsburgh high schools 
use a more elaborate plan. They print hand- 
books and distribute to the prospective students. 
Then, too, they have entertainments to which 
they invite the incoming pupils and their pa- 
rents giving them reserved seats. Between acts 
of the play they teach the new prospects the 
high school yells and invite them to the games 
of football, etc. 

(10) The last type to be mentioned, though 
inexhaustible, is that of 
These campaigns 
Rotarians 
sy having 


the supply is almost 
“Go to school campaigns.” 
are generally sponsored by the 
or Kiwanians or such organizations. 
these clubs interested in the problem of keep- 
ing pupils in school at once enlists their support 
and confidence. Nothing can give better publi- 
city for a high school than the public endorse- 
ment of such organizations. These clubs are 
generally composed of the most influential and 
prominent men in the community. Thus it means 
city or community wide publicity. 

In conclusion, several things should be kept 
in mind, namely: 

(a) Publicity must be a natural outgrowth of 
the school’s activities. It must be real and na- 
tural, not forced. 

(b) It must be based upon worthy school ac- 
tivities and should grow out of the activities of 
the pupils in so far as possible. 

(c) It should be used to emphasize the class- 

e 


room activities of the school, as well as the : 
catchy or sensational features of the modern !nigh 


=| 


school. 
(d) It must seek for the real advance: ient 
of the best interests of the school. 
Therefore the aim of legitimate publici 
that of creating interest and faith in the «ork 
of the school on the part of the pupils, pa ents 
and the public at large. 


s 


, 














SOME METHODS AND DEVICES 
(Continued from page 152) 
of the term Teaching method. Teaching 
ods are always methods of presentation. 
aims of instruction, the particular facts to 
be taught, the immaturity of the child taught, 
the inevitable personality of the teacher 
letermine the style of instruction. Then we 
may say that every teacher has a style of in- 
struction. It is her way of teaching the subject 
the children. 

\ device is any invention, plan or scheme 
which is used through the ingenuity of the 
teacher as a means to an end. I will now name 
some devices for teaching arithmetic in the first 
four grades, beginning with the First grade. 
Here begin to teach how to count by using 
objects. These may be apples, splints, pieces 
of chalk, switches, or any other objects avail- 
able. Let the children count chickens, pigs, 
etc, at home and tell the class about them. 
combinations by games 


leach the number 


or any other device. For a drawing lesson 


give the children of apples, fish, 


pumpkins, turkeys, pigs, cats, etc., and let them 


patterns 
lraw these. Then write the number combina- 
tions on these to be used in your devices. Have 
. ladder or tree and place the fruit at the top 
if the ladder or on the tree and have the chil- 
If he 
vets all of the combinations he climbs to the 
top and has a big red apple. You could use 
walking the railway track, crossing the bridge, 
Let the children go 
For Novem- 


lren tell how much each combination is. 


climbing the stair steps. 
fishing by using the fish pond. 
ber you can make a pumpkin face slide and have 
the number combinations for the moving pic- 
tures. In December use Christmas games. One 
that is very good for February is the hatchet 
cut from paper and the combinations written 
on these. The children should know all the plus 
ombinations by the first of February and the 
minuses by the last of March. Teach United 
States money by having paper money of card- 
boarl; dollars, fifty cents, twenty-five cents, 
This can also be 


dimes, nickels and pennies. 
‘aust by games. Teach time by having a clock 
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face, either real or home made. To teach multi- 
plication and division draw two circles and place 
between these the figures around evenly. Use 
figures through ten. In the center of the circle 
place the figure 2 or 3 or whichever one you 
Use the 


wish to use and X or — before it. 


ladder for addition and subtraction. Place the 
figures to be added or substracted in the spaces 
and have the children put the answers on the 
rungs. I ractions are easiest taught when using 
simple illustrations such as cutting a pie, halv- 
ing an apple or drawing 4 long lines and let- 
ting the first space represent a whole line; the 
second, two halves; the third four-fourths and 
the fourth eight-eighths. Another helpful device 
is to have the combinations written on the 
spokes of a wheel and use the hub for the start- 


ing point. The old -fashioned game of “Jack in 


’ ’ 


the Bush”; “Bean Bag”; “Tag”; “Card Game”; 
“Morra”; “Pitching Ball,” are practical for ad- 
dition by having the children keep score. For 
teaching cubic measure have cubes and actually 
build up the solids. Teach carpeting by having 
strips of paper representing the length and 
width of carpet needed. Spread these on a 
cardboard box which represents the floor to be 
carpeted. Plastering may be taught in a simi- 
lar meanner, using the sides, ends and bottom 
of the box to represent the walls and ceiling 
of the room to be plastered. (Of course these 
two topics are not taught in the lower grades, 
but successful teaching in the grammar grades 
often depends upon the teacher’s skill in using 
methods and devices.) In teaching long division 
draw four stair steps on the blackboard. On 
the bottom step place the word “Divide”; on 
the second step, “Multiply”; on the third, “Sub- 
tract,” and on the top step or landing place 
Tell the children 


to climb the steps to the garret and then they 


the words, “Bring Down.” 


may build a playhouse there of the many old 
things stored away. Any other story may be 
used with equally good success. 

These are a few practical methods and de- 
vices that can be used by any teacher whether 
she has had professional training or has had 


none at all. 
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Teacherages—Homes for Teachers 


This movement is growing in Virginia and will doubt- 


less be one of the important aspects of the building 
programs in the counties of the State for the next ten 
years. “Where will I find a place for the teachers to 
board?” is an ever recurring problem with the division 
the 


factor sometimes in 


superintendent. Even the people themselves in 
communities are realizing it as a 
determining whether they are to have a school at all 


All this, of course, is the school side of the 


or not. 
question leaving out of account the teachers’ side, 
which, by the way, is no small consideration. The 


United States Commissioner of Education has just is- 
interesting in- 
this 


containing some 


the development of 


sued a_ bulletin very 


formation about movement. 

Nearly all the 
ten States 807 
one or more of 
ern states have gone farther than any other section of 
Indiana, Vermont, 


teachers reported are in 
the United States 
The western and south- 


homes for 
counties in report 


these homes. 


the country in developing the plan. 
New Jersey and Rhode Island are reported as having 
none as The 
use in the United States is certainly in excess of 3,000 
2,400 of these are the school authorities. 15 


states have laws empowering the school trustees to use 


yet. actual number of cottages now in 


owned by 


the public funds for this purpose. 27 other states use the 


funds under the clause in the law permitting school 
trustees to act for the “welfare” of the schools. It is 
generally recognized over the country that the con 


solidated school cannot exist without the provision for 


a home for its teachers. The two things are con- 


comitant. 
The 
or less obvious. 
(1) A teachers’ 
school plant, providing good rooms and board not easily 


advantages of a home for teachers are more 
The following are outstanding: 
home is an essential part of the 
obtainable in private homes 

(2) It attracts more 
to remain in service longer. 


(3) It gives teachers freedom ‘and independence not 


married men and induces them 


possible in a boarding house 
(4) It retains teachers longer in the same place. 
(5) The cottage can be used as a community center. 


(6) Without the teachers’ home it would be im- 
possible in some places to have a school. 
(7) It provides a comfortable place to live at a 


minimum cost and a maximum of comfort. 
The report indicates various ways of providing a 


home for teachers 

(1) Rooms fitted up under the same roof of the 
main school building; (2) cottage built and owned by 
the trustees on the school grounds; (3) rented ‘house. 


By far the most satisfactory plan is for the trustees 
to own the house. 
rented. The cost of the cottages 
$50,000. At McAllen, Texas, 


with, five apartments known as the “Faculty Club.” 


range from $50 to 


In some instances teachers pay a nominal rent for the 


rooms. 
It would be interesting to have the statistical facts 
as to the number of teacherages in Virginia and as 
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\bout six per cent of the homes are 


there is a teachers’ home 
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to how they are operated. This does not seem to lx 


available at present. There are a great many teachers 


homes in the State we know and the movement has 
gotten considerable headway. The following report 
from Miss Lillie B. Maphis, the manager of th 


teachers’ home in Winchester, Va., will be of interest 

to the readers of the Journal: 
Last account of 

boarding houses in which the teachers of the Handley 


year on the scarcity of suitabl 
schools could secure accommodations, the city schoo! 
board of the Handley Foundation decided to rent 
furnished dwelling and establish a home, or club, for 
their teachers. 

The only available building was a house which a 
commodated about 21 table boarders 
The club is conducted in just the same manner as ; 


12 roomers and 


well-regulated private residence, the entire supervisior 
and management being under the direction of the mai 
ager. The teachers boarding and rooming in the club 
pay the entire expense of its maintenance and opera 
tion, the school board being at no expense whatever 
On account of the the and i 
efficient heating plant, the overhead expenses are very 
had a larger and more suita 


smallness of house 


much heavier than if we 


ble building; notwithstanding this fact, the operatior 


for the last nine months has demonstrated that tl 
teachers can be housed and boarded at a cost less than 
they could obtain accommodations at other boarding 


houses, and at the same time they have the advantage: 
of the home as though they were one large family 
The average for board has been between $25 and $27 


board and room together between $38 





a month, and 
and $40 a month. 
observation, | 





From my think the teachers in th 
club are pleased with the arrangement and they realiz 
that they are afforded privileges they would not 

at a private or public boarding house. It is hoped tha 
we can secure a larger and more suitable building for 
the coming year, in which case we will be able to r 
duce the overhead expense very materially, as the pres 
ent force can take care of more people. 

[ buy all the supplies and everything needed i1 
nection with the club to the very best advantage poss! 
ble, and it is generally conceded that the table is 
good, or better, than can be secured at the avcrag 
boarding house. In case of a temporary vacanc) 
table, a guest is invited to dine with us; as va 
occur quite frequently, the girls have the oppor unit 
of meeting the people of the town, and also, of 
They also understand t 








taining their friends. 
any time one, more than one, or all of them sit 
to entertain—at a tea, party, dance, ete.—they h 
privilege of using the house as though it wer 
own, and the assistance of the manager in a1 
possible, the expense, of course, being borne indi 








ly. In other words, we are one big family, an 
lieve the girls feel that the club is as nearly a | 
to be. The teach 
girls, and we hav 


it is possible for a substitute 
year are all attractive young 
a very pleasant winter. 


TE Sg: eas 
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proposal of Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the 

York Times, that the allied debts, instead of 

paid, be converted into a trust fund, the interest 
hich should be devoted to the primary education, 

f the children of those who were killed or ren- 

unfit to earn by the World War, and later for 
ducation of all children the world over, is receiv- 
much favorable consideration from legislators and 
itors in the National Capital. 


mth nie tibeh ated 


pepievere 


se who are conversant with the economic situa- 
n Europe tell us that they see no way by which 
> in this generation the European nations can possibly 
nything on the principal of the huge sums owed 
The 
rest payments of the allied debts would doubtless 
the large sum of five hundred millions yearly 
h, if devoted to the children, would have an effect 

he next generation impossible to calculate. 
\Ve should here recall the Boxer Indemnity Fund 
instead of being turned back into the treasury 
the United States has been used ever since the Boxer 
sing to educate selected Chinese students in Ameri- 
n universities with the result of spreading the gospel 
western civilization and ideals throughout all China. 
s not far wrong to say that the generous use of 
fund was responsible for the awakening of China, 
ringing about the more recent reform movements 
' in that country toward the introduction and use of 
. vestern ideals of government and standards of civiliza- 


United States even if they pay the interest. 


nat tthe, 


atte ald 





some of the middle western towns it is becoming 
1: © the practice of the Chambers of Commerce and Civic 
rganizations to tender a reception to the teachers at 
opening of the schools. We commend this as a 
suggestion to the Chambers of Commerce and Kiwanis 
, ind Rotary clubs in Virginia. It would help greatly 
sal in giving the teachers a realization of the importance 
heir work and to know it is appreciated by the 

ntial people of the community. 


so B. See: 
rag ear Sightless Man,—What’s the matter with you— 
t t start something after the manner of Am- 
or Harvey? You are quoted as writing a letter 
nity +h you say you would burn all the women’s 
ter s in the country, if you had your way, and that 
women do not need to be educated, anyway. 
know what I would do, too, if I had my way, 
not going to print it. Somebody might say 
loodthirtsy. 
FATHER BYRD, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


and brilliant idea backed by The American 
interest the youth of our nation in politics 
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first in his own school and then in his community 
This is to serve as the ground work for his later 
participation in state and national politics. This prob- 
ably is only another name for what we have been do- 
ing under the head of Civics. 
same. 


The objective is the 
The editors of the above magazine use the 
term “politician” without any such adjectives as good 
or bad, In this way they hope to wipe the slime and 
dirt from it and get the appeal to the boys that the 
word can be kept clean, that it is the duty of all citizens 
to enter politics themselves, not for self gain but for 
decent government. This is sowing the seed for 1935 
and may we hope to see a president at that time reach 
that exalted position by the all-citizen political route, 
hand-picked by the great American public. Something 
like that must happen if we continue our intensive in- 
struction in citizenship and our schools continue to 
function and carry over. 


The Civil Service Commission at Washington an- 
nounces an examination for teachers of agriculture on 
January 10 to fill vacancies in some of the Indian 
in the West. In Virginia application blanks 
may be obtained from the following postoffices: Abing- 
ton, Alexandria, Charlottesville, Clifton Forge, Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, Staunton, Win- 


chester. 


schools 


Dr. Fred Englehart, Director of Administration De- 
partment of Public Instruction New York State, has 
been made Assistant Dean of the College, University 
of Pittsburgh. He began work October 1, 1922. 


The meeting place of Department of Superintendence 
Convention of the N. E. A. was changed from Chicago 
to Cleveland. The meeting will be held February 25- 
March 3, 1923. J. H. Beverage of Omaha, Neb., is 
president. Headquarters will be at Hotel Cleveland. 
The general session of the convention will be held in 
the new public auditorium on East Sixth Street. 


The Utah Educational Association at its annual meet- 
ing October 21 raised its membership fee from $1.25 to 
$2.50 without a dissenting vote. Educators of other 
states have expressed surprise how Virginia can make 
such a showing with the membership fee at the low 
rate of fifty cents. 


A new publication issued by the University of North 
Carolina is The Journal of Social Forces. Dr. Howard 
W. Odum, Director of the School of Public Welfare, 
is the managing editor. He is assisted by a list of 
editorial associates and contributing editors. In point 


of mechanical make-up and the tone of the articles 


appearing in the first number it bids fair to becoming 
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nd influential publications 


Phe new county uni vy which went into effect 
last September provides that the board may or may 
net lect a clerk whose ities shall be to take care of 
the business end of operating the schools of the di- 
vision. Dr. W. T. San Secretary of the State 
Board, reports that ftv-eight of the counties have 
elected a clerk who 1s t a member of the school 
board. In a few counties member of the board is 
acting as clerk and 11 few others, division superin- 
tendents hav been designated to serve as the clerk. 

The celebrated Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, consultant 


engineer of the General Electric Company, says na- 
tional supervision of American school system would 
raise educational standards far beyond what they are 
today, and make possible a thorough education for every 
child. He says American educational institutions are 
operated along right lines, but they are crude in their 
methods. This, he thinks, is perhaps because they are 
new. He says we should not forget that the function 
of our schools is not to make credits but to get an 


education. 


In the passing of Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, author 
ld ancestral home in Hanover 


and statesman, at his 
County, Va. the first of November, America has lost 
one of its charming writers and distinguished diplo- 
mats. In his many well-known books he has described 
and interpreted probably better than any one else the 
life and sentiments of the Old South. He has pre- 
served for us in his books the charm, romance and 
traditions of the people of other days in Virginia. 
These will always remain the valued heritage of the 
recurring generations 

Three thousand teachers attended the sessions of the 
Educational Conference in Richmond November 28 to 
December 1. It was a great meeting in every respect. 
The programs were carried out as published, and one 
heard on every hand expressions of appreciation of 
the dicussions in the various sections and the general 
meetings of the State Teachers Association, The Board 
of Directors transacted very important business looking 
to the wider intluence of tl \ssociation. 

\t the November meeting of the State Board of 
Education Mr, Berry V. Dennis was elected division 
superintendent of Buchanan county to succeed Mr. 


Combs w was called to the State Department as 
Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Education. At the 
same meeting Mr. L. T. Hall was elected division 
superintendent of Isle of Wight county to fill the 


vacancy made by the death of Dr. Gavin Rawls. 


Admiral A. O. Wright of the Confederate Navy, 
at the invitation of the Division Superintendents’ Con- 


ference November 29, presented the urgent caus; 
collecting official documents and old letters and ot 
information concerning the enlistment, service and 
charge of the sailors in Virginia who served in the 
Confederate Navy \fter his address the  superin- 
tendents passed the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved by the Superintendents’ Association, 
That we hereby go on record as favoring a hearty 
co-operation with Admiral Wright in finding records 
relating to the Confederate Navy.” 


The private library of the late Captain W. Gordon 
McCabe of Richmond has been given as a memorial 
to the University of Virginia. It is composed of 8,000 
volumes and many rare pamphlets. Among them is 
a complete set of the Literary Messenger and a notable 
collection of Latin and Greek classics. There are sev- 
eral hundred autograph volumes with inscriptions by 
Robert Browning, Mathew Arnold, Lord Tennyson and 
others. Some of these are regarded by experts to be 
the most valuable “association books” in the United 
States. 


“Watch Your Speech” is a most interesting little 
publication in the interest of correct speech gotten 
out by the pupils of the Maury High School, Norfolk 
The slogan is “One error corrected everyday.” It is 
published weekly by the English Department and the 
printing is done in the Vocational Department. This 
is a splendid idea. We commend this to the teachers 
of the State. Write to the editor of “Watch Your 
Speech” for some sample copies. The plan can be used 
in any school. 


For the first time in the history of our annual Con- 
ferences Murphy’s Hotel decorated the lobby of the 
hotel with bunting featuring the colleges and normal 
schools of the State. This is but another indication 
of the growing respect in which educators are being 
held by the public. 


Professor John W. Taylor of Lacy Springs, Rock- 
ingham County, died on November 23. He had taught 
school for forty years in the village of Lacy Springs 
He was one of the oldest of the alumni of Ran 
Macon College having graduated there in 1860 
taught three generations of many families and | 
honor of having trained many of the prominent 
ness and professional men in that part of the St 


The Virginia Commission for the Education 
Blind recently opened an office in Charlottesv: 
the purpose of collecting information concerni 
number of blind people in the State, and arrang 
were made to organize classes for them in di 
centers. The program provides for the empl 
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eld agent. <All persons knowing of any blind 
the State should communicate with L. L. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


rican College Presidents met in Washington early 
ember to discuss the much-talked-of question, 
shall go to college?” So long as the question 
many different angles it will be impossible to 
vn a workable set of regulations for admission 
basis. 


llege on the new The following phrasi- 
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ologies of the question indicate the unsettled state of 
the matter: “Weeding out undesirables”; “Qaulity not 


quantity in our colleges’; “Strict and drastic enforce- 
ment of existing scholastic requirements”; “Too many 
“Many 
qualified from an intellectual point of view"; 


and 


students are not 
“Mental, 
applied in ad- 


people are going to college” 


physical medical tests should be 


dition to high school achievement”. Further discus 


sion of this matter will doubtless clear the way for a 


new basis for determining who shall be admitted to 


CX lege. 


Book Reviews 


ric LEGENDS AND OTHER PorMs, by Padraic 


um. Macmillan Co. 


pessimistic tendency in current 


criticism and 

place the emphasis upon the evils of this 

ve” and to concentrate interest in the dull de- 

ugly scandals should be combated by our teach- 

i making themselves and their pupils familiar 

the best in the so-called new poetry. Just now 

seems to be a wave of interest in poetry that 

uetrates in the roads and byways keeping fresh and 

. the aesthetic and ethical influences that are 

‘ » such vital forces in the day’s work. It is delightful 

- 4 get a book of poems that have come out of the 

« it. The little book Dramatic Legends and Other 
is ems is just such a_ book. 

rs » trom the exquisite “Dedication” through the “Mira- 

ur le of Corn” there is much to set free the wings of 

ed e soul. The short character sketches under the 


Reminiscences” are filled with pictures to hold 


light boys and girls. Who would not recall 
keen pleasure his first toy shop in reading 
‘ quaint poem “The Mountain Thrush”? “Swift's 


and “The Miracle of Corn” could well be 


the English 
] 


ology 


Drama class. 
Hariet 
Henderson, should go 


The New Poetry, 
Monroe Alice 
with Dramatic Legends 


hearts of our 


edited by and 


er Poems into the teachers 
rpose and pleasure have ever been to preserve 
youth a fine moral 


and an atmosphere of 


R GOVERNMENT, by Jeremiah Jcnks, Ameri- 


ewpoint Society. 221 pages. 

nection with the wide-spread interest in the 
government in its practical working aspects 
field. “We and 


rnment” is strikingly unique in its choice 


ks ate appearing in this 
il, method of presentation and general point 
it is a collaboration by many of the lead- 


f the 


nation but the fact of its 
hand of Jeremiah Jenks, probably the 
ithority on the. prinéiples of government in 


single 


vy, is sufficient to warrant its immediate and 





wide use in our schools. One of the most interesting 
book is the five 


illustrations running along the margins of every page 


features of the hundred halftone 
showing the principles described in actual operation. 
This feature complies with the principles and pedagogy 
of visual education. It is written in an easy, interest- 
ing and forceful style. The hook would find its wisest 
use in the Junior High School and in the first years 


of the Senior High School and in the Normal Schools 


Tue YounG AMErIcAN Citizen, by Binford and Graff. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Virginia. 336 


pages. 


This new volume is largely the work of J. H. Binford, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Richmond schools, 
where he has used the materials successfully for a 
number of years in the classes of the various upper 
grades. The plan and materials of the book have thus 
been put to the test in actual classroom work. The 
work is built upon sound principles of pedagogy in that 
the standards of citizenship are developed out of the 
actual participation in organizations and forms of co- 
operation in the school, home, playground, fire and 
waste prevention and the means of promoting health 
of individuals and the community. The last chapters 
cover a study of the Constitution of the United States 
show the working of of its important 
The volume carries an adequate and wisely 
showing the 


and many 
provisions. 
selected amount of illustrative material 
actual operation of the activities in which good citizens 
upper 


engage. The volume could well be used in the 


grades and in the Junior High School. 


Our Country's History, by A. W. Garner and C. C. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
This is a history text prepared by two southeners 
United States his- 


Henson. 664 pages. 


and is intended for the course in 
tory in the upper grades of the elementary schools. 
It carries a profusion of pictures, mostly old prints 
which show the important events as they actually took 
place. The last chapters cover the World War and 
the book closes with the election of President Harding. 
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EVERYDAY CITIZENSHIE Blackly and Oatman, Chas 
KE. Merrill Company, New York. 252 pages. 

This book is an attempt to make clear to young peo- 
ple that the duties and privileges of citizenship are 
matters of everyday lite rhe arrangement of topics 
proceeds from the local government to the less 


familiar work of the organization of state and national 


government The book takes up such topics as Fire 


Protection, Healt Sanitation, Water Supply and 


Disposal of Waste, Public Education and Recreation 
in connectior ith right attitudes toward the proper 
participation in the activities that characterize a good 
citizen 

(FEOGRAPHY }EGIN NI by Edith P. Shepherd, Rand, 


McNally and Company. 204 pages. Price, 90 cents 


One of the most interesting books we have seen in 


a long time is “Geography for Beginners.” It is a 
text designed as an introduction to formal geography 
and to be used in the third grade or even the fourth. 
There may be some question about introducing the 
subject in the third grade but the volume is so de- 


written and the material is so admirably 
hook would be a joy to the children 
language is within the 
child. It 
child to see 


that of the 


lightfully 
selected that the 


of even the third grade. Che 


comprehension of the third grad« is written 


in short, clear sentences It enables the 


how life in his own home 1s related to 
world beyond him and it shows him how people have 
used the earth and its products to make life pleasant 
for him. 

The book is illustrated with attractive pictures, the 
type is large and easy to read. Each chapter closes 
with a list of “things to think about and do.” Miss 
Shepherd has given us something new in this volume 
for children and made a distinct contribution to edu- 


cation and to the Joy of children. 


Inequality of Educational Opportunity 
An investigation during the war period revealed the 
following concerning the 600,000 public school teachers 
then in service: 
As to age- 
100,000 are seventeen, eighteen and nineteen years old; 
150,000 are not more than twenty-one years old; 
300,000 are not more than twenty-five years old. 
As to length of service- 
150,000 serve in the schools two years or less; 
300,000 serve in the schools not more than four or five 
years. 
As to education— 
30,000 have had no education beyond the eighth grade 
of the elementary school; 
100,000 have had less than two years’ education beyond 
the eighth grade; 
200,000 have had less than four years’ education beyond 
the eighth grade; 
300,000 have had no more than four years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade. 
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As to professional preparation 


300,000 have had no special professional preparation 


the work of teaching. 


Of the twenty million boys and girls in the publi 
schools : 
1,000,000 are taught by teachers whose education has 
been limited to seven or eight years in the elementary 
schools: 
7 OOO.000 are 


being taught by teachers who are scare: 


ly more than boys and girls themselves, and whos 


appreciation of their responsibilities must, in cons 
quence of their youth and inexperience, be extreme! 
slight ; 
10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who have had 
no special preparation for their work and whose gen 


eral education is quite inadequate 


Above the Ears 


lf teachers are any good at all, they are the mental 


seed corn of the community. Their quality sets and 
fixes the brain harvest of the coming generation. Our 
farmers used to plant any old sort of corn—until the 
woke up to the facts. Now they know, by their ow 
test, their own results, that it pays to pay double prices 
or more for good seed, the best seed. 

We talk easily about teachers having other rewards 
than mere that of talk is bunk 
means sweating the idealism of unselfish people, cheat- 
The day of scrub seed 1: 
world 


money, but sort 
ing them of their just dues. 
should be over. 
Colliers. 


our brain farms Our needs 


quality above the ears. 





The common school is the greatest discovery ever 


made by man. Other social organizations are curativ 
and remedial; this is a preventive and an antidot 
They come to heal diseases and wounds; this, to makt 
the physical and moral frame invulnerable to them 


Horace Mann. 
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Eighty-five in the First Thirty Lessons! 


Eighty-five reminders of the link between Latin and English in the 


first thirty lessons of 


Collar and Daniell’s 


FIRST YEAR LATIN, REVISED 


We have not counted the reminders in the other forty-five lessons. 


But no pupil ever leaves a class without being vividly impressed by the 


way Latin functions in his own tongue. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 








eis B Teachers Wanted—-$100 to $150 Month 


rs should try the U. S. Government examinations 








should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
it M “ cones es N. Y., for schedule showing all ex- 
dates and places and large descriptive book, show : " _ 2 
dot t | sitions open and giving many sample examination Our immense 
nakt s. which will be sent free of charge. stock of Arrtist’s 
Mm , e e “ e © “ - 2 %e 
The Teacher with a vision insures against loss of and Draftsmen’s 
time by accident, sickness and quarantine. The Supplies covers 
_— TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION has what you : 
need every possible 
Write for particulars. need for school or 
. A. W. DAVIS, Manager home use. 
] 
OX OHS “sf Richmond, Va. 
= Everything from 
VIRGINIA Artist’s Smocks to 
Children’s Water 
ae 


| ENGRAVING CO., Inc. sla 


tly being held throughout the entire country. Thousands id 
inent positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 

rt hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those y 
ted 


We can furnish 
you with every re- 
quirement for 
school work, china 
painting, lamp- 
shade decorating, 
etc. 


Immediate ship- 
ment of mail- 
orders. Quick and 
careful service. 





Write for Catalog and Our Publication “Quality” 





wif Photo Engravers 


RicHMonp, Va. Geo. F. Muth & Co. 


_§ — “Quality Since 1865” 
a Special Rates on Work _s oie, te O. Cake — 
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WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT 


Provides in Text and Pictures the Fundamentals of American Civies 


By JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Research Professor of Government and Public Administration, New York University 
and RUFUS DANIEL SMITH, M.A. 
{ssociate Professor of Public Economy, New York University 
and an Advisory Editorial Beard of forty educators of national reputation, includ- 
ing: Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary The American School Citizenship League; 
Annie Webb Blanton, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Texas; J. A. C. 
Chandler, President College of William and Mary; Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, Chairman National Illiteracy Committee, Frankfort, Ky.; Philip 
Shore, Chairman Board of Education, Tampa. 
Florida. es 


“I should like very much to see We AND OUR 


3 and @) BF GOVERNMENT adopted in the State of Virginia. 


In my opinion this is the best text book that has 


ERNMENT | been brought forward on the subject.”—Roy B. 


Bowers, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Va. 





“It appears to me to be full of splendid informa- 
tion, and that information presented in the most 
interesting fashion. I shall do what I can to 
make its use as general as possible.”—G. L. H. 
JOHNSON, Superintendent of Schools, Staunton, Va. 


“It is certainly a most striking publication.” 
H. A. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Ports- 
a an | mouth, Va. . 
EL SMITH. “I have examined the book, and approve of WE 

AND Our GoveERNMENT very heartily. It is re- 
freshing after examining most of the books on 
Civics.”"—M. R. Trasue, Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina. 


“We AND Our GOVERNMENT is one of the most 
wonderful pieces of work dealing with the sub- 
ject of our Government it has been my privilege 
to read.’—Atvin' Owsity, National Director, 
American Legion. 


“I hope the reading of We AND OuR GOVERNMENT 
will not be limited to our alien class. It is needed 
among native-born Americans more than among 
aliens. The latter, at least, want to think highly 
of this country and its government when they 
come here—they are predisposed to do so—but 
the native Americans unfortunately take their 
country too much merely as a matter of course.” 
GrirFitH OcpeN Exwis, Editor, “The American 
Boy.” 








The American Viewpoint Society is AUTHORIZED by the Secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Labor to state that the work it is undertaking in the production of 
books for citizenship classes throughout the United States is done in co-operation 
with, and in furtherance of, the policies and plans of the Department in its citizen- 
ship training work, 





WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING THIS AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION: 


THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 


105 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY A Department of Boni & Liveright, Publish: + 
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WILLIAMSON’S 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


is one of the five books which have been adopted for the Teachers’ Reading Circle in Vir- 


einia 


a genuine tribute to the worth of this 


DUNN’S 


remarkable book. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS FOR CITY SCHOOLS 
COMMUNITY CIVICS AND RURAL LIFE 


ire the work of the foremost authority in the civics field—Arthur William Dunn, Specialist 


in Civic Education of the United States Bureau of Education. 


is the direct result of his skill and knowledge. 


Their striking effectiveness 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York City 


231-245 West 39th Street 

















Which Southern Poet? 


Can you, from the first verses given below, name, in each case, the poem and the poet? 


9 


e 
the 


the 


vale, what music ringing, 
bosom of the night; 
entrancéd, flinging 
witchery and delight! 


9 


: 

lespot treads thy sacred sands, 

pines give shelter to his bands, 

sons stand by with idle hands, 
Carolina! 


sense, 


ls of 


9 
. 
mber it well; ’twas a morn dull 
nd gray, 
the legion lay idle and listless 
that day, ; 
drizzle of rain piercing chill to 
soul, 
vith not a spare bumper to 


ghten the bowl, 
Macdonald arose, and unsheath- 
ng his blade, 

“Who'll back me, 


les? 


brave com- 


’Tis time to introduce 


9 


The warm, weary day 
the smile 
Of the sunset gave token the tempest 
had ceased, 
And the lightning yet fitfully gleamed 
for a while 
On the cloud that 
dark in the 


was departing— 


sank sullen and 


cast. 


9 


The red old hills of Georgia! 
So bold and bare and bleak, 
Their memory fills my spirit 
With thoughts I cannot speak. 
They have no robe of verdure, 
Stript naked to the blast; 
And yet of all the varied earth 
I love them best at last. 


? 


The Knightliest of the Knightly 
That since the d: iys of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold 


race, 


Land of the Sout} 
How proud thy 


How sweet thy sc 
thy co 


How fair 


’Tis midnight’s he 
now 

Is brooding, 

The still 
on the winds 


like 


The bell’s deep notes are swelling. 


knell 


departed y 


B the 
Of the 


A peasant stood be 


“My children starve, 


yore ad.’ 
cushions 
throned 
king, and 1 
prayed 
Who cried 
to thee.’ 


On soft 
The 


again, 


into your classes 


THE SOUTHERN POETS, Edited by William Lander Weber 


THE MACMILLAN 


POCKET CLASSICS SERIES 


a gentle 
and pulseless 


9 


. 
i!—imperial land!— 
mountains rise!— 
enes on every hand! 
vering skies! 


9 


ly hour—and silence 
o’er 
Hark! 


spirit, 


world. 
’Tis 
ear. 

9 


1 said 


a king an ‘ 
thee for 


I come t 


fore 


and silken sat en 


ooked on him that 


and moaned, 


“For 


bread I come 


The Macmillan Company 


64 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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. 
o You Need More Technique 
In teaching your classes? In supervising your teachers? 


In school administration? 


Fifty correspondence-study courses closely adapted to your needs and yielding full 
college credit are offered by our Correspondence-Study Department. Begin any time. 
\Write for correspondence-study catalogue now. 


iwrwvvrvrrvrervreee*weeFe.j}§fr,;. rrTTTTTY 
PPPPLALGLGLELOLEGLLLLAGLLSG 


Are You Thinking of Going to College? 








3 

; Why not start January 2, 1923, and thus be able to complete a full year’s work 
3 by the last of August? Work for the B. S.. M. A., and Ph. D. degrees offered. Our 
; primary aim is to develop educational leaders. 

5 

3 George Peabody College for Teachers 

A 

; NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

2 ; 

















NEW YEAR AND MID-TERM VACANCIES 


are now being filled. If you are available we offer you expert assistance i finding the best 
position for which you are fitted. Write or wire us. 


CHATTANOOGA SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY VIRGINIA 

















The WILLIAM || | in/dis-pen/sa-ble 


| “I ssible to be dis d 
BYRD PRESS | with or done without: absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, statc 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 


a copy be supplied 
for your school? 
Write for 
Specimen Pages, s. ; 
Terms, etc. : 400,000 Wor. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S. 


Incorporated 
















QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 




















We Specialize on 


School Catalogs | 
and 


School Annuals 
















































1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 
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Four Epoch-Making Books 


The Mastery of Words—A Speller for Grades | to 8, by Sarah Louise Arnold 


Book I—Grades | to 5, inclusive 


Book II—Grades 6 to 8, inclusive 


THE SOLUTION OF THE SPELLING PROBLEM 


A Speller which is not lists of unrelated words but a book which really teaches spell- 
ing through sound, clever groupings, emphasis on the stumbling blocks and intensive drill 
on words having the greatest difficulty. 

The Mastery of Words has had one of the greatest records of success of any text 
book in any subject in recent years. EIGHT STATES have adopted this book in the 
past four years. 


The See and Say Phonetic Series—By Sarah Louise Arnold and others 
THE ROYAL ROAD TO READING 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the Primary Grades, They are 
not readers but they prepare for all reading, giving the child extraordinary ability to 
read any and all books fitted for his grade. 


Howe’s New Era Civics—By Dr. John B. Howe 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


Replies to a questionnaire covering the whole subject of Civics, from the heads of 
the history departments in 653 high schools throughout the country were of very great 
assistance to the author in preparing this book. The treatment is fresh, the style absorb- 
ing and the book itself has the latest authentic data so essential in a subject where the 
facts of to-day may be out of date to-morrow. 


The Mastery of French, Book 1—Illustrated—By G. P. Fougeray 


BASED ON A NATION-WIDE QUESTIONNAIRE TO THE TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


A Direct Method for First-Year French which gives the student a USABLE knowl- 
edge of the language. The KEY TO PRONUNCIATION is unique and for the first 
time makes it possible for a student to acquire the power to speak correctly, independently 
of the teacher. The vocabulary is made up of everyday words. Verbs and pronouns 
are presented in so simple and graphic a way as to remove their pitfalls and indelibly 
impress the principles which govern their use. With the thorough mastery of this book 
the student will find himself able to pronounce, read, understand, speak and even to think 
in everyday French. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
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Fredericksburg State HARRISONBURG 
Normal School NORMAL SCHOOL 


Two Year Courses 








+ rr . . 
1. For Teachers in Primary Grades Harrisonburg 
2. For Teachers in Grammar Grades sn ge 
3. For Teachers in High School Grades Virginia 
(Junior and Senior) 
4. For Teachers in Home Economics 
5. For Teachers in Business Subjects Prepared, by the best modern stand- 
Four Year Courses ards, for the professional training of 
1. For Teachers in Business Subjects teachers. 
2. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 
For Teachers in Music Supervision Organized on a quarterly basis. 
4. For Teachers in Physical Education 5 - 
The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to a , os men 2 
Students completing a four-year course. Registration now in progress for sec- 
ond quarter beginning January 3, 1923. 


Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- 
Summer quarter 1923 may be substi- 


gree course in two years. 
tuted for fall quarter now in session. 


Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open : . 1 
Air Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. For further information apply to 


Write for information of special features. SAMUEL P DUKE 
7. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President —_—s 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

















RADFORD Virginia Military 
STATE NORMAL Institute | 


; ; ; Lexington, Virginia 
Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 





upland, blue grass region of Virginia. An institution combining _ technical 
Climate, scenery and health conditions training with military training and dis- 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, cipline. 


fire proof buildings. 


Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 


Standard two-year Normal School courses -_ | 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superint<ndent 








train for the primary grades, the grammar ; | 
grades and Junior High School. Home A New Historical Pageant, | 
a Manual — — i “The Lighted Torch” 7 | 
—_ ee or “Columbia Transformed,” | | 
; deals with American History and the | | 
Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor T Questi It . le | 
Degree. Free State Scholarships muni fh yee gee oe a 
. ; adapted to any school. Teachers hail 


it as the very thing to use in celebrating 
Eighteenth Amendment Day, Janu | 
John P —. McConnell 16. For further information write to ‘he | 
resident | 
oe LINCOLN-LEE LEGION 
East Radford, Virginia Westerville, Ohio | lL 


For catalogue and full information, write 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year. 

If you are interested in regular COL- 
|EGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Brinces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 








**Keéping Well is More Vital Than Getting Well’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 


BROADHURST—AIll Through the Day the Mother Goose 

WSs wisp an bus feu ecucecoteneress ied +o .. .16e 
For second Grades 

Presents in a unique manner adapted to young ehildren the 
most important principles of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 

JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little Folks . 68e 

For Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching children the most 
important truths of hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent resuits as basic text in Hygiene and 
Physiology and as supplementary reader. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health. 
(Brand-new series of three books for grades IV toVIII inelusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the World—A Basic 
Text on the Mechanics and Hygiene of the Body... 80c 
Book I—The Play House —Basic Text in Home Hygiene 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in Vocational and Com- 
munity Hygiene. 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, Things to Remem- 
ber, and Things to Think About. 

BROADHURST— Home and Community Hygiene $2.50 
(For High School, Home Economic Classes and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health presenting a verit- 
able mine of information. Fills a long-felt need. 

Liberal terms of Introduction 
Write for samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 








UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College. —In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
\rts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
ks. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
bove vocational degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
lepartment offers opportunity for advanced in- 
truction in the subjects taught in the College. 
‘he degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
f Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
ien and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 

net courses are offered, leading to degrees in 

vil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 

il Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


‘or further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
tducation. Graduate work for the Master's De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 
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The Spelling Problem 


It has been solved by Dr. W. 

Franklin Jones, the discoverer of 

the “One Hundred Spelling 

Demons.”’ The story of the solu- 

tion is told in a little book entitled 

Solved ‘Something Worth Knowing About 
Spelling.”’ It is an intensely in- 


by teresting story of the process by 
Dr. which Dr. W. Franklin Jones de- 
‘ termined certain facts and arrived 
Jones at certain definite conclusions re- 
eight garding the teaching of spelling. 
Conclusions which have been ac- 

year cepted by educators such as Ayres, 


seoppreh, Bagley and Suzzallo as the logical 
researe h result of a thorough and scientific 
research. 
if you are interested in getting 
satisfactory results in spelling, 
write to us and we shall forward 
some surprising and exceedingly 
interesting information on_ the 
subject. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430-432 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Zenith Motion Picture Machine 
po 












AFE 
IMPLE 





OUND 
URE 


Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Write for Catalog and 
Information to 
EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 
110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 




















Junior Typewriting for Junior 


High Schools 


By beth Starbuck Adams 
Harnessing the play instinct, directing it into 

useful channels, is the mission of this new pub- 

lication for intermediate and junior high schools 


Instead of the usual condensation of material 
found in treatises prepared for commercial use, 
Junior Typewriting proceeds in greater detail, 
more deliberately, more cautiously. 


Two objectives are featured: Typewriting for 
its own sake and typewriting as an ally of Eng- 
lish, 


Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to the class- 
ical or commercial course he will, at the same 
time, have developed an appreciation of English 
which he will look upon as a valuable corollary 
of the typing course. 

Teacher's Handbook Free to Teachers 
Adopting the Book 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Columbia Records 
will add joy to the 





0 ALAR OA AAO? 


Christmas celebration 


HIS Christmas will be more Christmasy than any before with a Grafonola 


contributing the well-loved Christmas carols. 







And when you prepare the 


programs for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays and for Memorial Day, 
what a joy it will be to have your children sing the good old patriotic songs 
to the inspiring accompaniment of Columbia Records especially recorded for 


this purpose. 


Besides the many special Columbia Records for gala occasions, 


there are suitable selections for every-day school activities—music to keep the 
spirit of happiness alive the whole year round. 


This list of Columbia Records is especially suitable for the holiday season. 


Silent Night. 
Away In a Manger. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


O’er the Cradle of a King. - ~% 
Cradle Hymn of the Blessed Virgin. 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. (Reading) Te 
Star Spangled Banner. (Key) —- 
Aloha Oe. Band Accompaniment for Singing. ) 
Joy of the Beautiful Pine. (Burgess) \ A-7524 
Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing. (Burgess) / $1.25 
Christmas Tidings—Part 1. 
Christmas Tidings—Part 2. | A-3707 
Compiled and arranged by Charles A. Prince. 75c 
Shannon Four, Male Quartet. 
Silent Night. (Gruber) ) 
Long, Long Ago. (Bayley) A-3115 
Tenting To-night. (Kitteredge) 75c 
My Bonnie. Band Accompaniment for Singing. 
Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem. \ A-2391 
While Shepherds Watched. Columbia Quartette.{ 75c 
79373 
Holy Night, Silent Night. Jeanne Gordon. $1.00 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. \ A-1078 
On a Christmas Morning. Chimes and Orchestra.f§ 75¢ 
March from Opus 27, No. 3. (Schubert) 
Entrance March, “Christmas Tree.” (Gade) { 4 3199 
March from Opus 40, No. 5. (Schubert) 75¢ 
Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) ( 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
Lullaby. (Mozart) 
Cradle Song. (Schubert) | A-3095 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 75c 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby. 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
rthday of a King. (Barbara Maurel) } sy 


Co. 





Nazareth. 
Voice of the Chimes. 


Oscar Seagle and Columbia Quartette. 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 
Adeste Fidelis. 


The Messiah. Hallelujah Cho. 
The Crucifixion—Fling Wide the Gates. 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. 


Columbia Mixed Quartette. 


Memories of Christmas—Part 1. 
Memories of Christmas—Part 2. 


Prince’s Orchestra. 


Silent Night. 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. 


Columbia Mixed Quartette. 


Howard Kopp. 


Col, Ore. Ch. 


| A-6169 
$1.50 


\ A-2385 
75c 


\ A-5802 
§ $1.25 


| A-2104 
) 75c 


| a-2646 
( 75c 


' A-1859 
{ 75c 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
or any other school records from 


to Educational Department, 


New York City. 





Columbia Dealers may send orders direct 
Columbia 
Graphophone Company, 1819 Broadway, 


these 
local 








Literature as listed in the coupon will be 


mailed upon request. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
1819 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me the following free literature: 


| 

| 

| 

| Graded List of Records [J 
Primary Records [} 

| Children’s Songs (} 

| Band Accompaniments [) 

Grafonola Folder () 

| 

| 

1 


Address.. 
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TWO SERIES OF RARE MERIT 


THE STORY HOUR SERIES 
Story Hour Readers Story Hour Readings 
(Grades One to Three) (Grades Four to Eight) 


HE SUCCESS of the Story Hour Readers is well founded. They offer an unusual 

combination of artistic material and the content method. Their rhymes and 
stories delight the children, and their skillful presentation of phonic work insures 
rapid and thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

Story Hour Readings (just published) provide the kind of reading material 
especially needed by schools today because it is strong in its training of character 
and in its ideals of citizenship. Many modern authors are included. Provision is 
made for the new work in ‘‘silent reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane Geographies 


First Book 2: Second Book 


f bin way in which these books unite the teaching of physical and political geog- 
raphy, their unusyally attractive maps, large clear type, abundant and realistic 
pictures and their presentation of the most approved modern methods of teaching 
geography are features praised by thousands of teachers. 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















WITHOUT A PEER | 
OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY 


By GARNER & HENSON 
For Elementary Grades 


Contains these qualities: 
Complete to Harding’s administration. 
Fair to all sections of the United States. 
Puts more emphasis on the period from Washington to the present than on earlier 
periods. 
Presents definite and helpful suggestions to teachers. 
Has more maps and more rare and unusual illustrations than any other elementary 
school history. 
Modern in treatment, as interesting as a novel in style, authentic in material 
Garner and Henson’s Our Country’s History 1s 


WITHOUT A PEER 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers | 20 


Indianapolis and New York 
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idiency - Service - Prompt Shipment 


Now Is the Time To Get the Latest Maps and Globes 


We handle Johnston's Imported Maps, Globes, Charts, and pub 
ications. Same show new boundaries and nations, new discoveries, 





and explorations. Thoroughly revised, Color work brighter—will 
not fade. We handle maps for every purpose from the inexpensive 
paper desk outline maps to maps ranging in price to suit your re 
quirements. .\ large variety of series of political maps to choose 
trom. Get our latest catalog No. A-21 of Geography and Political 
Maps and Globes. Catalog H-21 History Maps including Mediaeval 
and Modern History, Ancient History, English History, Bible His 
tory, American History, and Blackboard Outline Maps and Paper 
Outline Maps used in connection with same. Charts on Natural 
History and Physiology, Botany Maps and Charts. No school is 
complete without up-to-date Maps and Globes. 





We will be glad to ship you any of our maps for your examination, and if they are 
not satisfactory as to quality, accuracy, and workmanship, we will allow you to return 
them at our expense. 

Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate Black- 
board.” ‘There are many imitations, but the genuine 


Virgoplate contains a great many special advantages Vi RGOPLA f E 


Ove! other so-called composition blackboards. Made (TRADE MARK) 

black and green, in standard widths and lengths 

black and green, in standard widths and lengths. BLACKBOARD 
Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sam- 
le today. 


\merican Tubular Steel Desks are more permanent than your buildings; service, not 














ice, determines value; paving less means getting less. 

Ordinary desks have iron - supports 
which are easily broken. Tubular steel 
supports never break. No expense for re- 
placements. Breakage means the loss of 
desks while waiting for repair parts. 
[Electrically welded. Guaranteed uncond1- 
tionally against breakage. The most mod- 
ern combination desk manufactured. 

\We have many other popular styles to 
offer, including Oxford No. 20, combina- 
tion Semi-Steel; Combination Steel and 
Semi-Steel Adjustable Desks; Steel Ad 
justable Desk and Chair; New Universal 
Movable Adjustable Desk; Commercial 
Desks; Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks, 
Recitation Seats; Pedestal Tablet Arm 
Chairs: Student’s Tablet Arm = Chairs, 





and many other styles of desks and seat- 
ing of superior design and construction 


Every Article for Schools and Colleges. Write for New Catalog No. 700 and New Price List 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. MarsHALL Sr. Box 1177. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 


Singles. Doubles. 


eS ee ... - 36.00 $8.25 
eee ores Gee 7.75 
Nos. 5 and 6 Raoralpientathnated oo eee Soe 7.25 
a ee . 5.00 6.75 
er Pr 4.00 5.75 
RECITATION SEATS. All sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. 
NNER IN in oo 5.5 nino a 8-5 in 99 oe a ew eee em $2. 
ae I, EURO 6 ok ow dvr edie sion be eieawele 75 
Large Stock “te Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 























any NHN , { NA 
- School Seating Equi t 
CARRIED IN THE RICHMOND WAREHOUSE IN stock C 

F YOU contemplate the purchase of any type of school seating, draw- i 

ing tables, kindergarten equipment, ask our Richmond office for IN 

complete information and prices. We have a special illustrated, Ik 

descriptive folder covering each type of seating, and this will be IN 

sent to you promptly upon request. IN 

iN 

: EMEMBER, quality counts. It pays to buy equipment that will iS 
= stand up year after year. Ix 
: N 
: 8 
COMPANY ‘ 
= i 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COM R 
John L. Kessler, Representative, 415 Lyric Bldg- Id 

> Warehouse—302 N. Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. < 
= Ni 
Su UU Al (| 
y 





